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IN THE BYE-WAYS OF RURAL IRELAND. 


It is sometimes said that the Irish 
character has been profoundly altered 
during the past half century. In the 
Dublin Press may occasionally be read 
appeals in support of this movement or 
that movement—the [Irish Literary 
Theatre, it may be, or the Gaelic 
League—as a means of resisting what 
is called the “denationalization” or the 
“Anglicization” of the Irish race, or, in 
other words, the wide-spread assimila- 
tion of English habits and English 
ideas by the people of Ireland. These 
generalizations appear to me to be 
founded on superficial observation. 
Some idea of the nature of the evidence 
on which they are often based is 
afforded by a letter which appeared in 
a Dublin newspaper a short time ago. 
The writer bewailed that the country 
was becoming completely Cockneyfied 
because he had heard “Ta-ra-ra-Boom- 
de-ay” (a tune which in its inevitable 
course round the British Empire took 
a couple of years to reach the remote 
parts of Ireland) whistled by a small 
boy in a village. What nonsense! For 
my part after some years’ experience 
of other peoples, every return visit I pay 
to Ireland more and more convinces 
me that the Irish are still intensely 
Irish. I know from personal observa- 
tion that even during the past twenty- 
five years the outward aspect of many 
things in Ireland has undoubtedly al- 


tered—in some respects for the better, 
in other relations for the worse—yet, 
despite these changes, which the 
spread of education, the almost univer- 
sal reading of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, the penny post, the cheapness and 
facility of travelling, inevitably bring 
in their train; and despite, also, the in- 
crease in the influence of English 
opinions and English habits in Ireland, 
the Irish peasant of to-day is in nature 
and temperament, in thoughts, feel- 
ings and aspirations—in every racial 
characteristic in fact—fashioned in the 
same mould as his grandfather. 

First among the changes noticeable 
on the surface of things in Ireland is 
the gradual disappearance of the old 
mud-wall cabin. The dwellings of the 
people are divided in the Irish Census 
returns into four classes. The fourth 
class comprises mud cabins, or cabins 
built of perishable material, having 
only one room and one window. In 
1841, the year in which dwellings were 
first included in the Census returns, 
there were as many as 491,278 of 
these cabins in Ireland. In 1891—the 
last return available—the number had 
fallen to 20,617. Unhappily, these fig- 
ures are not to be accepted solely as 
an indication of a vast and gratifying 
improvement in the dwellings of the 
Irish peasantry during the past half 
century. There is a dismal side as well 
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as a bright side to these statistics. The 
population during the same period has 
also enormously decreased. In 1841 it 
was 8,196,597; last year it was 4,585,- 
000. There were close on twice as 
many people in Ireland in 1840 as there 
are to-day; and of the 4,000,000 which 
the country has lost during the inter- 
vening sixty years, the vast bulk was 
composed of the humble dwellers of 
these mud-wall cabins. Famine, evic- 
tion and emigration—these, I regret to 
say, are the forces to which the mar- 
vellous reduction of the hovels from 
491,278 to 20,617 in sixty years are 
mainly due. This is made clear by the 
fact that from 1841 to 1861—twenty 
years during which the clearances of 
the cottier population from most 
estates went steadily on, and the broad 
streams of emigrants poured continu- 
ously to the seaports of the country— 
over 400,000 mud-wall cabins had dis- 
appeared. But undoubtedly the de- 
crease in the number of fourth-class 
houses in Ireland, is I am glad to say, 
also due, to a considerable extent, to 
the happy circumstance that better 
house accommodation for the humbler 
classes of the peasantry has been pro- 
vided in recent years by the landlords 
and the large farmers, and especially 
by the Boards of Guardians under the 
Agricultural Laborers (Ireland) Act of 
1883. 

Still, the mud-wall cabin is yet a 
rather familiar feature of the Irish 
landscape. It may be seen during a 
short train journey, a car drive, or 
even a walk in some districts of the 
South and West of Ireland; and a curi- 
ous human habitation it is, as a rule. 
But it has too often suggested feeble 
and ill-feeling jokes about Irish dirt 
and Irish squalor by coldly critical 


visitors to Ireland for me—familiar as 
I am with the kindly natures, the lov- 
ing qualities, the splendid domestic 
virtues of the occupants—to enter one 
of these lowly dwellings in any spirit 
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but the spirit of sympathy and affec- 
tion. Those who know the wayward 
history of the Irish peasantry—un- 
happy victims of perverse historical 
and economic causes—will not find 
anything in that humble dwelling to 
sneer at or deride. We shall see there 
something to arouse pity, something to 
kindly reprove, something to smile at, 
much to admire and respect, and little 
that is censurable for which a good ex- 
cuse cannot be advanced. Its walls 
are built of the mud scraped from the 
roadway, a small glazed aperture close 
to the low door acts as a window, and 
the roof is rudely thatched with straw, 
rushes, or reeds. There is a story of 
an English visitor to Ireland who, hay- 
ing being caught in a heavy shower, 
sought shelter in one of these wayside 
eabins. He found the rain streaming 
through the thin roof of thatch, and a 
peasant huddled up in the only dry 
corner near the fireplace. “My good 
man,” said the traveller, “why is it you 
do not repair the roof?’ “Yerra, is it 
in this peltin’ rain you’d be wantin’ 
me to do it?’ replied the peasant. “Oh, 
I don’t mean that you should do it 
now,” said the traveller. “But why not 


do it in the fine weather?” “In the 
foine weather is it?’ exclaimed the 
peasant in astonishment. “Shure 


where would be the use of it thin?’ A 
laughable story, perhaps, but I would 
not care to vouch for its accuracy. 
There are, I admit, some leaking roofs 
in the cabins of Ireland; but that they 
are not repaired is due to poverty 
rather than to the laziness of the Irish 
peasant, or to his occasional inability 
to see the incongruity of a situation. 

In the island of Achill, off the Mayo 
coast, which I have often visited, the 
materials used in the construction of 
the cabins are flat slaty stones called 
“cobbles,” found on the beaches, with 
edges rounded and polished by the ac- 
tion of the waves; mortar made of 
mud and sand, and the roof is covered 
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by a thin thatching of the straws of 
the rye, a rough kind of grain which 
is commonly grown on the island. 
Some of the best cabins have also ex- 
ternal and internal coats of this mix- 
ture of mud and sand laid on the 
walls, and the floor consists of the 
same composition. The shifts to 
which the natives of Achill are driven 
to obtain manure for the small patches 
of cultivable land which they have 
rescued from the surrounding wastes 
of sterile mountain and barren moor, 
are of an extraordinary character. One 
of these expedients profoundly affects 
their domestic comfort. 

The manure used is of two kinds— 
soot and seaweed. To obtain the sea- 
weed the islanders have deposited, a 
long way out to sea from the beaches, 
large stones brought from the moun- 
tain tops, many miles inland. The sea- 
weed grows in time on these stones 
and is collected yearly by the island- 
ers. But the two devices for procur- 
ing soot are still more curious. One is 
the erection on the tilled fields of little 
huts called “scraw-hogues’—formed of 
“scraws,” or sods of heather from the 
mountains—in which a turf or peat fire 
is kept burning for six weeks or two 
months, at the end of which period the 
“scraws” are, from the continual im- 
pregnation with smoke, transformed 
into soot. But the most striking of all 
proofs of the dire necessity for manure 
and the difficulty of its obtainment in 
Achill, is afforded by the custom of the 
peasantry in actually blocking the 
chimneys of their cabins (when the 
hovels have chimneys, which is not al- 
ways the case) with “scraws” loading 
a sort of shelf constructed over the 
hob, and filling every available nook 
and corner of the cabin with these 
sods of heather, and keeping a big fire 
—turf being in abundance on the 
island—continually burning on the 
hearth. Almost every cabin I entered, 
and I have been in dozens, was, as a 
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consequence of this custom, filled with 
a black cloud of smoke which pre- 
vented me discerning the surroundings, 
and dimmed even the blazing fire on 
the hearth. The bleared red eyes, the 
singed eyelids, the affected lungs of 
the aged men and women who neces- 
sarily spend most of their time indoors, 
are some of the results of living in this 
perpetual atmosphere of smoke and 
soot. But it must be endured if the po- 
tatoes are to be produced, and starva- 
tion—a more horrible fate—is to be 
averted. 

On entering one of these cabins for 
the first time, I said in a tone of sur- 
prise to my companion, the parish 
priest of the island: “Is there no chim- 
ney?’ “Chimbley is it?’ exclaimed a 
voice from out the dim profound of 
the thick black cloud of blinding and 
suffocating smoke. “Shure the roof is 
full of chimbleys.” It was the voice 
of the man of the house. Even in the 
midst of privation and distress the 
Irish peasant cannot help letting a 
gleam of humor play across the gloom. 
I looked up and sure enough the bright 
blue sky was discernible through some 
holes in the thatch. 

A wisp of burning straw, held in the 
hand of one of the inmates, enabled me 
to dimly see the contents of the hovel. 
I observed there was one room only, 
measuring about twelve feet by six, a 
corner of which was cut off by boards 
for the accommodation of a donkey 
and a pig and a roost for poultry. Its 
articles of furniture were a rude deal 
table, two stools, a couple of delf 
mugs on a shelf, a “kish” or basket, a 
pot suspended from an iron crane over 
the fire, and on the floor in a corner a 
sorry substitute for a bed. The cabin 
was occupied by a family of six, hus- 
band, wife and three children and a 
grandmother; and the holding attached 
to it consisted of three acres, half of 
which was in tillage, the crops being 
rye and potatoes. The rent paid by 
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the tenant was 2/. a year. This is a 
fair specimen of the cabins, holdings 
and rent of the islanders of Achill. 
Some of the hovels are a little better 
and some a little worse. The most 
comfortable cabin I saw in the princi- 
pal villages of the island—Keem and 
Dooega—had a bedroom off the kitchen 
or living room. ‘The kitchen had a 
glazed window and an unchoked 
chimney, through which the smoke 
fairly made its way. The interior was, 
to my unaccustomed eyes, but dimly 
lighted by the ‘window and doorway, 
and, on a candle being lighted for my 
benefit, I saw that the furniture con- 
sisted of the indispensable iron pot, 
which hung over the fire at the time 
boiling potatoes for the family dinner; 
a small deal “dresser,” containing 
about half a dogen mugs, some plates 
and saucers, a rough table and a few 
chairs. The only pictures to be seen 
on the walls of the cabins of Achill are 
highly colored oleographs of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Patrick—the 
two most popular saints in the Irish 
hagiology—and a book or a newspaper 
is of course very rarely found in these 
primitive parts of Ireland, where Irish 
is still almost universally spoken. 
Mud-wall cabins of the type common 
in Achill may also be frequently seen 
in other parts of Mayo, in Galway, in 
Donegal—in fact in those remote and 
sterile portions of the country known 
as “the congested districts;’ but they 
are fast disappearing from Leinster, 
Munster and the northeastern portion 
of Ulster. The cabins in these prov- 
inces come, as a rule, within the cate- 
gory of third-class ‘houses in the Cen- 
sus returns—that is, habitations with 
from two to four rooms and windows. 
In 1841 there were 533,297 of these 
houses in Ireland; in 1891 the number 
was 312,587, showing a falling off of 
220,710; but remembering that the pop- 
ulation during practically the same 
period has—as I have already pointed 
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out—decreased by one-half, these fig- 
ures also show that a decided improve- 
ment has taker place in the habitations 
of the peasantry since the famine. The 
Agricultural Laborers (Ireland) Act of 
1883, under which Boards of Guardians 
are empowered to borrow money from 
the State on the security of the rates 
for the erection of laborers’ cottages, 
with half-acre or acre gardens at- 
tached, has done much to remove the 
old mud-wall cabins from Munster and 
Leinster—the two provinces in which 
the benefits of the Act have been 
availed of most. About 16,000 of these 
cottages and allotments have been pro- 
vided at an expenditure of 1,900,000I. 

A few years ago, as I was walking 
in the county of Kilkenny, I got the 
opportunity, for which I had been on 
the look out, of a long and free chat 
with an agricultural laborer, with a 
view of obtaining some idea of the 
thoughts, feelings and impressions of 
his class as to their lot in life. I came 
across a laborer’s cottage erected by 
the Board of Guardians of the district 
under the Laborers Act, and its occu- 
pier, a man apparently between sixty 
and seventy years, sitting outside on a 
stone bench sucking at a short black 
pipe with the bowl right under his 
nose, evidently taking rest and recrea- 
tion after the week’s work in the har- 
vest field. 

Pat is still, as he always has been, an 
inveterate smoker; but I have mot no- 
ticed of recent years the pipe so often 
in the mouth of Bridget. When I was a 
boy, smoking was very common among 
the women in my part of the country. 
Many and many a time have I seen 
the vanithees, or ““women of the house,” 
driving their asses and carts into Lim- 
erick on market days, their dudheens 
between their teeth; but now “herself” 
—as the husband calls her—rarely in- 
dulges in a shock of the pipe. 

The sight of the old laborer resting 
eutside his cottage door that summer 














evening also brought to my mind the 
revolution which bas taken place in 
the character and style of the Irish 
peasant’s dress. There was no distinc- 
tive national trait in the attire of this 
Irish agricultural laborer to distinguish 
him from an English town worker. 
The good old national costume of 
frieze swallow-tail coat, knee breeches 
of corduroy, long knitted hose, shoes 
and buckles and tall hat, has almost 
entirely disappeared. It is to be seen 
only in the remote parts of Ireland, 
and very rarely even there. The dress 
of the women has also changed for the 
worse, from the picturesque point of 
view. The long, ample, dark-blue cloak 
with its graceful hood, and the large 
white muslin cap with its crimped 
frilled border, fastened on the head by 
a broad red or blue ribbon—the garb of 
the old women in my young days— 
have been discarded. Touched by the 
latter-day passion for cheapness, which 
naturally appeals to people of small 
and precarious incomes, both men and 
women of the Irish rural laboring 
classes have taken to wearing shoddy 
or second-hand English clothes, sold 
by itinerant dealers at the local fairs 
and markets; and, as a result, the 
pleasant, soothing whir of the once 
common spinning wheel, or hand loom, 
on which industrious housewives spun 
the wool into yarn and tweeds and 
woollens for the stockings, coats and 
petticoats of the family—dyeing the 
material with colors obtained from bog 
plants—is, alas! silent in the cabins of 
Ireland. 

After saluting the laborer with the 
conventional “Good afternoon,” which 
was responded to, on his part, by the 
kindly greeting, “God save you, sir,” I 
straight away interviewed Tom De- 
lany, for that was the old man’s name. 

“The country must have changed 
considerably in your time,” I re- 
marked. 

“Ah then, it has, sir, a grate dale en- 
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tirely,” the old man replied, with a 
sort of sigh. “Every wan seems to be 
goin’ away to foreign parts—crowds of 
fine sthrappin’ young boys and girls 
are lavin’ every month; only the ould 
wans like meself are left behind, and 
the country is becomin’ most lonesome 
like.” 

“Well,” said I, “the emigration must 
at least have greatly improved the 
chances of employment for those who 
remain.” 

“I don’t know about that,” he said. 
“I find things that way much the same. 
"Twas niver aisy to get work—constant 
work, I mane. If the min to do the 
work has decrased, so has the work 
too. The farmers don’t be wantin’ 80 
many min now, for it’s nearly all 
dairyin’ and stock-feedin’ wid thim; no 
oats or whate, and little hay and little 
tillage. Look round and you'll see.” 

I looked around, and as far as the 
eye could see there was nothing but 
grass lands with cattle grazing, save 
a few meadow fields, the hay of which 
was in process of being cut and saved, 
and, close to two farmhouses within 
the prospect, some few acres of tillage 
growing potatoes, cabbage and turnips. 
Though Ireland is an agricultural coun- 
try, pure and simple, the number of 
agricultural laborers there is compara- 
tively small, owing to the scarcity of 
employment consequent on the vast ex- 
tent to which, in the past thirty years, 
the growing of crops has been given 
up by the farmers and the land de- 
voted to the raising of cattle, and also 
to the practice common amongst all 
the small farmers of having the neces- 
sary field labor performed by the mem- 
bers of their own families. 

“Yes,” continued Tom Delany, in re- 
ply to further questions, “the wages 
are better now than they used to ba 
I’m gettin’ 15s. a week now, and be- 
fore it was only 10s. I do be employed 
regularly for seven months. What de 
I do during the winther? The best I 
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ean, faith. I do get an odd job at 1s. 
6d. a day repairing roads or stone 
breaking, and I have my own half- 
acre at the back of the cottage there, 
which keeps me in pyaties and a little 
cabbage.” 

“Have you got a pig?” I asked. 

“Bedad, I have, and a fine wan, too,” 
said Tom in delight, as if very proud 
of his possession. “Come and see her.” 

He brought me through a little gate- 
way in the low wall which bordered 
his half-acre allotment (a term, by the 
way, of which he did not know the 
meaning when I mentioned it) into a 
well-kept little garden growing cab- 
bages and potatoes. In a piggery in the 
garden I saw the pig—“ a fine fat wan, 
indade”—grunting contentedly as she 
lay in her litter of straw. 

“Will you kill her and eat her your- 
self?” I asked. 

“Oh, faith, no,” he said laughingly. 
“She'll go to the market at Killmac- 
thomas this day week, plase God, and 
I hope to get five or six pound for her, 
which will pay me rint and help to 
bring me over the winter.” 

Of course, if I were an English tour- 
ist, I would ‘have expected to find the 
pig taking his ease in the cosiest 
corner by the kitchen fire, “enjoyin’,”’ 
as a peasant once said, “all the incon- 
veniences that an animal can aspire 
to.” The pig is known as “the gintle- 
man that pays the rint”—it was, by the 
way, William Canleton who first gave 
expression to the saying in one of his 
stories—and while the statement is not 
true as regards Irish agriculturists 
generally, for it is horned cattle, sheep, 
and horses that pay most of the rents 
in Ireland, the pig has always played a 
very important part in the social econ- 
omy of the small farmer and the agri- 
cultural laborer. Even their proverbs 
make that clear. “You're on the pig’s 
back” means prosperity. “The pig is 
on your back” indicates misfortune. 

Then let us not blame the peasantry 
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if, wanting piggeries, they allowed the 
pig to share the comforts, or perhaps I 
should say the discomforts, of their 
cabins. Often, too, the pig was only a 
little thing. The animal was once 
metaphorically flung in the face of a 
peasant who pleaded his poverty in 
court as the reason why he had not 
paid the debt for which he was pro- 
cessed. “By the vartue of me oath,” 
said he indignantly, “the pig is that 
thin, yer honner, that I had to tie a 
knot to her tail to prevent the crature 
from escapin’ through the chinks in 
the wall of me cabin.” 

Tom Delany also invited me into his 
cottage. Built of stone and slated, it 
looked substantial and comfortable ex- 
ternally. The kitchen and living room, 
in which I found myself on entering 
the door, was about 12 feet by 13 feet, 
with a concrete floor and open to the 
roof—that is, not ceiled—and off this 
apartment were two bedrooms, over 
which was a loft which might also be 
used for sleeping accommodation, 
though, as there was no ceiling it 
would probably be very cold in winter. 
I ascertained that there were about a 
dozen of these cottages erected in the 
union by the Board of Guardians and 
that the rent was 1s. 3d. per week. 
The cottages are certainly great im- 
provements on the old mud cabins; 
and, with the half acre or acre of gar- 
den, are an immense boon to the agri- 
cultural laborers. ‘Those who possess 
them are, indeed, “on the pig’s back.” 
My old friend was a widower with a 
son and daughter, aged respectively 
twenty-two and nineteen years. The 
son who was also an agricultural la- 
borer, ‘was away in a contiguous vil- 
lage. The daughter, as we entered the 
cottage told her father that his “tay” 
was ready, and she gave him, out of 
a tin teapot which had been lying on 
the hob, a cup of that beverage. Tom, 
with characteristic Irish hospitality, 
invited me to join him in. the repast, 
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much to my satisfaction, for I was 
glad of the opportunity of testing by 
personal experience the strong tea, the 
frequent consumption of which, accord- 
ing to recent reports of the inspectors 
of lunatic asylums, is largely account- 
able for the alarming increase of lu- 
nacy and idiocy among the poorer 
classes in Ireland. In 1871 there were 
16,505 lunatics and idiots in Ireland; in 
1891 the number had increased to 
21,118. 

It was a strong, thick, black fluid, 
as if the tea had been stewing in the 
pot for a considerable time, and it had 
a bitter, unpalatable taste. After 
drinking half the cup I felt a sensa- 
tion of dizziness in my head, and 
thought it best to indulge in no more 
of the beverage. Tom however, seemed 
to highly relish it. 

“If I do but get the cup o’ tay,” said 
he, “I’m contint. It rises the heart in 
me when I’m poorly.” 

“Do you drink much of it?’ I asked. 

“I do be at it mornin’, noon and 
night, to tell you the truth,” he said. 
“Oh, it’s mighty refreshin’!” he ex- 
claimed, as he smacked ‘his lips after 
drinking the second cup. 

The daughter told me that the tea 
was sold at 2s. a pound—the cheapest 
figure at which she could obtain it—in 
the village, and that she usually pur- 
chased a quarter of a pound at a time. 
It seemed to me to be good tea, infin- 
itely better than the commodity com- 
monly bought by the laboring classes 
in London at 1s. the pound. Indeed, 
the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated during the debate on 
the Budget last year that the best tea 
went to Ireland; and I believe it is 
largely bought by the peasantry. But 
the art of brewing it is unfortunately 
unknown in the rural districts of Ire- 
land. The ordinary custom is to put 
a large quantity of tea in the teapot, 
pour in the water—whether boiling or 
not is of no consequence—then boil the 
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tea in the pot, or leave the decoction 
stewing for hours by the fire. Tea and 
tobacco were, Tom Delany told me, the 
luxuries of his existence. Potatoes 
formed the chief article of his food, 
for they were eaten at dinner and sup- 
per with an occasional dried herring 
as a savory; and, on days few and far 
between, boiled bacon and cabbage— 
the former American cured, very fat 
and very hard, a specimen of which I 
saw hanging up in the kitchen. 

A standard of living, far higher than 
that of fifty years ago, now prevails in 
the cabins of Ireland. The peasantry 
have not to rely so often as formerly 
upon their vivid imagination or their 
memory for a meal. There was once a 
meal called “potatoes and point.” The 
potatoes before being eaten at break- 
fast, dinner and supper, were pointed 
at a herring hanging up, or placed in 
the centre of the table, to serve as an 
imaginary relish to the simple fare, but 
too precious to be consumed except on 
some festive day such as Sunday. 
That quaint gastronomical pretence or 
subterfuge is said to have been com- 
mon at one time in the cabins of Ire- 
land. I doubt if it is practised in these 
days. Of course the Irish peasantry 
meet with ups and downs, experience 
fat years and lean years, like other 
people. One of them, with a turn for 
rhetoric, said of his class, “Sometimes 
we drink from the cup of fulness, and 
sometimes we ate off the empty plate.” 
I know from personal knowledge that 
in portions of Clare, where milk is 
scarce, the people concoct a substitute 
composed of water whitened with 
flour, which they call “bull’s milk.” As 
a rule, however, the food ef the peas- 
antry is now more substantial and 
more varied than it was in times past, 
though in some respects it may not be, 
perhaps, so wholesome. The potato Is 
still what it has been for a century 
and a half—the peasant’s staple article 
of food, but there are more appetizing 
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adjuncts to it than formerly, such as 
butter, eggs and American bacon. Tea, 
as I have said, is drunk universally in 
every cabin, no matter how humble, 
and in most cases is partaken of three 
or four times a day. Baker’s bread 
has been largely substituted for the 
home-made “griddle cake,” except in 
districts remote from bakeries. Indian 
meal porridge, or “stirabout” (as the 
people usually call it) is now only 
eaten in the poorest cabins. It was, in- 
deed, never popular with the peasantry. 
They resort to it only under the com- 
pulsion of poverty, as it is cheap. It 
bears the stigma of pauperism. It 
was first introduced into Ireland, dur- 
ing the famine of 1847, by the Govern- 
ment, as an inexpensive and whole- 
some food for the starving people, and 
it has been widely distributed as a 
form of relief during the many periods 
of distress through which Ireland has 
passed since then. The “yellow male,” 
as it is called, therefore came to be as- 
sociated in the minds of the people 
with times of poverty and misfortune; 
and I know that even the poorest fam- 
ilies feel a sort of shame in eating it, 
as if it meant unutterable social degra- 
dation. ‘This feeling is, of course, to 
be deeply deplored. Stewed tea and 
inferior baker’s bread—the latter-day 
Juxuries of the cabins of Ireland—are 
not so strengthening and sustaining as 
the old homely stirabout and milk; and 
must in time have a sadly deteriorat- 
ing effect on the physical and mental 
capacities of the people. 

“What are your hours of work?’ I 
asked, while Tom Delany was “risin’ 
the heart in him” with copious 
draughts of “tay.” 

“In the summer I work from six in 
the mornin’ to six in the evenin’, with 
an hour off for breakfast an’ for din- 
mer; and at other times it is from day- 
light to dark. Oh, yis, I git on very 
well with Mr. Clarke, the farmer that 
employs me. No, I’m not in any Union 
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or combination; never knew of wan 
about here, though I heard teil of a 
Labor Lague, or the ‘Knights of the 
Plough,’ in Kildare; but I don’t think 
it amounts to much.” 

“Not much amusement, I suppose, in 
the village,” I said. 

“Between you and me I think all the 
keoal [fun] is gone out of the country,” 
he replied. “I remember when we used 
to have a dance at the cross-roads be- 
low every Sunday evenin’, and all the 
boys and girls of the whole country- 
side would be there with the ould 
piper and the ould fiddler. But thim 
days is gone entirely. I do believe the 
boys and girls now do have a dance 
off and on in the ould barn beyant; but 
the life that was is not in thim. Con- 
certs? Singin’, you mane? There does 
be nothin’ of that kind at the village; 
no, nor play-actin’ ayther. You must 
go to Kilkenny town for that; but 
wance in two or three years a circus 
comes along this way. Yes, you're 
right enough, sir; if there isn’t the fun 
we used to have of ould, things we 
want to ate and to cover us are 
chaper.” 

The impression which I think moved 
me most, in the years of my connec- 
tion with the Irish Press, when I trav- 
elled about Ireland a great deal, was 
the monotony and dreariness of village 
life. What an amount of work in the 
way of improving the social surround- 
ings of the villagers and imparting 
some color and variety to their lives 
awaits the Parish Councils of the fu- 
ture—that is if Ireland ever has such 
local authorities, and if, as is doubtful, 
they will undertake this beneficent 
work! As it is, I did not notice in any 
of the hundred villages I have visited 
the influence of even my Lady Bounti- 
ful or the Squire, such as is visible in 
humble life in rural England. Nothing 
is seen in Ireland but dismal evidence 
of the neglect by the gentry of the 
axiom that property has its duties as 
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well as its rights. I saw no village 
greens for outdoor sports and pastimes, 
and no village halls for concerts, read- 
ings and limelight entertainments dur- 
ing the long winter evenings. But it is 
not alone amusement that is lacking 
in the villages of Ireland. There is, in 
the vast majority of villages, a com- 
plete absence also of endowed village 
charities for the distribution of blank- 
ets, clothing, or food to the needy, and 
of village benefit clubs for the aid of 
members in times of sickness and 
death. I know well that excuses can 
be offered for this seeming neglect by 
the landed gentry of an obvious duty. 
The strained relations which, owing to 
unhappy but relentless historical and 
economic causes, existed for genera- 
tions between the landlords and the 
agricultural classes were not calculated 
to encourage the gentry to embark on 
projects of social improvements. Then 
there is also the tendency of the 
peasantry, ‘with their ingrained conser- 
vative instincts, to cling to old familiar 
habits and customs, and to receive 
with distrust and antipathy schemes 
for their improvement, which involve a 
change in their immediate surround- 
ings. 

But however the blame is to be ap- 
portioned, my friend, Tom Delany, 
knew no more of village charities or 
village clubs than he did of penny read- 
ings or magic lantern entertainments, 
and he was not a member of any in- 
surance society. “No; I get no pay on 
days that I am sick any more than I 
do on wet days.” “What do I do when 
I’m ill? I go to the dispensary doctor 
at the village for a bottle, if it’s only a 
slight illness; but if it’s a bad wan—the 
fever now—I go into the poorhouse. 
My life is not insured. Faith, I’m 
sure to be buried in any case; and I 
don’t mind if I’m mot put in ‘the yal- 
low hole’ [the pauper burial-ground] 
over at the workhouse. If all goes to 
all, I'll get a coffin from the poorhouse 
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for nothin’, and the neighbors will 
carry me on their shoulders to Knock- 
lerien graveyard, where all my people 
are buried. The neighbors are very 
good—God bless them!—and if they 
have anything at all, they never allow 
a poor, unfortunate crathur to want a 
bit or a sup or a dacent buryin’.” 

I looked around the kitchen to see if 
I could discover what books and news- 
papers formed the literary recreation 
of Tom and his family. It was evident 
that the Weekly Freeman was sub- 
scribed to, for a portion of the walls 
was covered with the political cartoons 
of that journal. I also saw some copies 
of the Shamrock, a little story-paper 
published weekly in Dublin, and also— 
for the daughter, probably—some num- 
bers of a London penny weekly jour- 
nal. There were a few books, stories 
evidently, much torn and dilapidated, 
and I noticed the “Dublin Songster” a 
collection of music-hall and patriotic 
songs and ballads, with a mixture of 
ditties popular some years ago. 

And now comes the interesting ques- 
tion—“What does the Irish peasant 
read?” (The Irish peasant by common 
consent possesses mental qualities of 
a high order. He is intelligent, quick- 
witted, and shrewd in his observations 
on men and things. These faculties 
are innate in him. He certainly does 
not owe them to reading. Sociability 
is a strong~er-should-t-say_a_werk?— 
point in his character; and he loves to 
pick up his information, and sharpen 
his natural wits, in social intercourse. 
Nothing delights him more than a chat 
on current affairs at home and abroad 
with his fellows, in the smith’s forge, 
or by the hearth of his cabin on a win- 
ter’s evening, or reclining on a sunny 
bank on a Sunday after Mass, or at 
any time in the village public house 
over a pipe and a pint of porter. He 
will also listen with absorbed interest 
to the reading of a newspaper or the 
telling of old folk stories and legends— 
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a popular pastime with the peasants— 
in these hours of ease. But it may be 
said as a general truth that he reads 
few books. The books I have seen in 
the houses of the agricultural laborers 
and small farmers in the south of Ire- 
land were usually national works, is- 
sued at low prices, such as, “The Irish 
Penny Readings,” containing admir- 
able selections of prose and poetry by 
Irish writers; the lectures and sermons 
of Father Burke, the famous pulpit 
orator; and “The Story of Ireland,” by 
A. M. Sullivan, the “Lives of the 
Saints,” and other religious works; and 
a few of Lever’s novels, such as 
“Charles O’Malley” and “Tom Burke 
of Ours” in a cheap form, may also be 
encountered. Books like these are 
eagerly read by the peasantry and they 
circulate from house to house in a par- 
ish until they fall to pieces from con- 
stant perusal. Song books, however, are 
most common. I have frequently seen 
“The Brian Boru Song Book,” and 
“The Harp of Tara Song Book,” each 
published at 3d. and containing very 
good selections from Moore’s melodies 
and the national ballads and songs of 
the Young Ireland and Fenian move- 
ments. 

But unquestionably the most popular 
form of Irish literature—by which I 
mean reading matter produced in Ire- 
land—not only among the agricultural 
laborers, but among the farmers and 
the citizens in the towns, is the Dublin 
weekly newspaper. The Weekly Free- 
man, The Weekly Independent, ‘The 
Weekly Nation (Nationalist organs); 
and The Weekly Irish Times (neutral, 
so far as politics are concerned), which 
supply literary matter, as well as the 
news of the week, circulate widely 
throughout the country. It is, how- 


ever, from London rather than from 
Dublin that the people of Ireland now 
obtain the bulk of their reading mat- 
ter,-f have been amazed during recent 
visits to: Ireland at the display of Lon- 
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don penny weekly publications, such as 
fit Bits, Answers, Home Chat, Pear- 
son’s Weekly, Woman’s Life, in the 
newsagents’ shops, in even the remote 
towns of Ireland, while Dublin publi- 
eations of a somewhat similar kind, 
but supplying Irish verses, stories and 
historical sketches, such as The Sham- 
rock, The Emerald and Irish Bits were 
difficult to obtain. I have seen the 
counters of newsagents in such towns 
as Waterford, Limerick, Tralee, Kil- 
kenny, Galway—each feeding large 
agricultural districts—piled as thickly 
with as varied a collection of these 
London weekly journals as the count- 
ers of newsagents in Lambeth and Is- 
lington or any other populous district 
of the Metropolis in which these publi- 
cations are produced. I was so im- 
pressed by this phenomenon that I en- 
deavored, when in Dublin a short time 
ago, to obtain some accurate informa- 
tion in regard to its extent from 
Messrs. Eason, the principal Irish dis- 
tributing firm. I was told that within 
the past ten years the circulation of 
these journals in Ireland has almost 
quadrupled, although the population 
has diminished within the same period 
by an eighth. Week after week enor- 
mous bundles of these journals are sent 
to all the chief towns and villages 
throughout the country; and I venture 
to say there is not a cabin in any part 
of Ireland—save perhaps the extreme 
west—in which there are boys and girls 
able to read—and, thanks to the Na- 
tional schools, illiteracy may be said to 
be unknown among the rising genera- 
tion—in which copies of these journals 
will not be found. 

We have here some indication of the 
immense influence for good or evil 
which the National system of educa- 
tion has exercised on the destiny of 
the country. I have often heard that 
system condemned, but I have never 
failed to stand up as well as I was 
able in its defence. It may not be the 
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ideal system of training the youth of 
the country—for one thing, the history 
of the country has hitherto been 
stupidly debarred in its curriculum, but 
when I point out that, whereas in 1841 
fifty-three out of every hundred of the 
adult population could neither read nor 
write, only 18 per cent. of the popula- 
tion to-day is in that unhappy state of 
ignorance, I think I have said enough 
to show that the system, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous obstacles which the 
religious, political and social quarrels 
of the country inevitably raised to pre- 
vent its full development, has been a 
great boon to the poorer classes of Ire- 
land. 

Of course the enormous increase of 
late years in the readers of this cheap 
London periodical literature is not 
peculiar to Ireland alone. It is com- 
mon to England, Scotland and Wales 
as well, and is due, not so much to the 
difficulty of obtaining books—for the 
reading of these journals prevails just 
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as widely in districts with lending 
libraries or parish libraries—as to the 
inability of the half educated or imper- 
fectly trained mind to stand the strain, 
or to keep up the interest, which the 
reading of a book—especially an in- 
forming book—involves, and to its find- 
ing its mental recreation in literary 
bits and scraps. It is sometimes said 
that the reading of these journals is 
neither informing to the mind nor ele- 
vating to the character. I hold a dif- 
ferent opinion. The one regrettable 
result which, as it appears to me, the 
circulation of these periodicals has on 
the young people of the rural districts 
of Ireland is to further impress them, 
by descriptions of scenes of urban life, 
with the monotony and loneliness of the 
country as compared with the com- 
panionship and varied pleasures of the 
towns; and thus accelerate that steady 
diminution of our rural communities 
which economic causes have for years 
produced. 
Michael MacDonagh. 
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Society in the East and West is not 
an interchangeable term. The entire 
absence in Asia of what we under- 
stand as social intercourse, and the 
widely differing lines of demarcation 
between the various ranks, furnish re- 
sults which have no analogue in the 
West. Notwithstanding the courtly 
ceremonials and strict rules of eti- 
quette which are universally current in 
regions to the east of the Suez Canal, 
Oriental States are au fond essentially 
democratic. Notably is this the case 
in China. It may be said generally that 
every Chinaman begins life on equal 
terms with his fellows, and it rests 
with him to make such use of his op- 
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portunities, whether official, intellec- 
tual or commercial, as shall determine 
the estimation in which he is held by 
his fellow-countrymen. 

Chinese society is traditionally di- 
vided into four classes—viz., officials, 
agriculturalists, mechanics and traders. 
But as in all other countries in the 
East, the two classes which practi- 
eally differentiate the population are 
officials and non-officials. The power 
and influence which office supplies an- 
swers to all that is known as rank and 
social status amongst ourselves, and 
for this reason it is the object of all 
ambitions. With the exception of a 
few titles which may be called heredit- 
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ary, every man has in bis own hands 
the carving of his own fortune. The 
stories in the “Arabian Nights,” which 
describe how men from the lowest 
dregs of the population rise on occa- 
sion to become Grand Viziers, have 
their parallels every day in China, and 
countless examples might be given of 
nfen who, by their ability and industry 
have been raised from cottage-life to 
viceregal thrones. It is a_ political 
axiom that the will of the people is the 
supreme law, and thus we have in 
China an excellent example of an es- 
sentially democratic State. 

In piping times of peace the system 
works smoothly enough, and while it is 
the ambition of every youth to enter 
the ranks of the Mandarinate, it is the 
object of the Mandarins so to rule as 
not seriously to conflict with the feel- 
ings and convictions of the people. At 
the present time the existing social dis- 
tinctions are complicated by racial 
antipathy. Since the assumption of 
supreme power by the Manchus in the 
year 1644 there has been a more or less 
smothered hatred, at times more acute 
than at others, between themselves and 
the Chinese. So long as a reasonable 
proportion of power was given to the 
Chinese the friction was diminished. 
But of late the wheels of the Imperial 
chariot have dragged heavily, and by 
the injudicious action of the Dowager 
Empress the antagonism between the 
two races has become markedly devel- 
oped. A widely extended cleavage has 
thus been created within the official 
class itself, with results which must, 
unless the provoking cause be removed, 
prove fatal to the existence of the 
dynasty. 

With some show of reason the Court 
party trace back the origin of the pres- 
ent disturbed condition of affairs to 
the arrival of foreigners in the empire. 
The new ideas, political, historical and 
scientific, which were introduced inte 
the country by the treaties have, by a 
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slow and gradual process, opened the 
eyes of Chinamen to the fact that there 
are other and more advanced civiliza- 
tions than their own. The translation 
of European works into Chinese has 
placed within the reach of the intellec- 
tual classes a vast amount of knowl- 
edge which is entirely new to them, 
and which has created a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the political régime 
under which they live. Then came the 
Japanese war, with all its humiliations 
and consequent penal clauses. This 
added fuel to the fire, the Emperor 
eagerly adopted suggestions for re- 
form, and, for a time, it seemed as 
though we were to have repeated in 
China a similar transformation scene 
to that by which Japan was converted 
from the condition of an Oriental 
feudal State into an advanced mon- 
archy of the newest type. 

But the dreams of the reformers 
were not destined to be realized, at the 
time at least. With the return of power 
of the Dowager Empress the reaction 
set in, and although it is difficult to 
turn the hands of the clock backwards, 
that redoubtable old lady did her ut- 
most to accomplish the feat. In this 
enterprise she was actively supported 
by the Manchu faction whom she had 
ealled to her counsels. Prominent 
among these men were Kang-i and 
Jung Lu, both of whom were com- 
mitted to her cause by her antecedents. 
It was Kang-i who had induced her to 
send six of the leading reformers to the 
seaffold without trial, and it was at 
his suggestion that a large reward was 
offered for the apprehension of K’ang 
Yuwei dead or alive. On Jung Lu she 
had another hold. When a death war- 
rant had been issued by the Emperor 
against that officer he threw himself 
at the feet of the Empress, who ex- 
tended her protection to him. With 
these two were associated Prince 
Ching and Li Hungchang, both of 
whom were able, if they had been so 
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minded, to offer more enlightened coun- 
sel than their colleagues. Prince Ching 
had for some time been President of 
the Tsungli-Yamén and though not ad- 
vanced in his views was open to 
reason. Li Hungchang, on the other 
band, is an opportunist of the worst 
kind. He is thoroughly anti-foreign at 
heart, although he often poses as a 
liberally-minded statesman. His word 
is not to be trusted for an instant, and 
he is in the habit of darkening counsel 
by his disingenuousness. 

The composition of this council 
boded ill for foreigners, as was quickly 
demonstrated. An hostility which had 
till then been confined to words now 
found expression in deeds. Mission 
stations were attacked, converts were 
murdered, and some few foreign mis- 
sionaries were assassinated, at the 
same time the visits of the foreign rep- 
resentatives to the Tsungli-Yamén be- 
came experiences of greater pain than 
ever. At the treaty ports the consuls 
experienced increased difficulty § in 
transacting business with the local au- 
thorities on reasonable lines, and 
found it next to impossible to gain any 
compensation for wrongs done to their 
countrymen. These “pin-pricks,” how- 
ever, were not such as to satisfy the 
animosity of the Empress, who learnt 
to lean more and more towards the ex- 
treme wing of her party. Under the 
infiuence of Kang-i Prince Ching was 
remo".<1 from the Tsungli-Yamén, and 
Princ.: fuan, the father of the heir-ap- 
parent to the throne, was appointed in 
his place. A worse appointment could 
not have been made, and with the re- 
moval of Jung Lu, who had attempted 
to cool down his Imperial mistress’s 
rancor, to a distance from the court, 
the power drifted entirely into the 
hands of the ultra-reactionaries. When 
matters had reached this condition 
there came upon the scenes a man who 
within the last few days has earned 
for himself indelible infamy. A rebel- 
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lion had some months previously 
broken out in the province of Kangsu, 
and a certain General Tung Fubsiang 
was sent to suppress it. In this he was 
successful, and, with his blushing hon- 
ors fresh upon him, he led his victori- 
ous troops to Peking at the bidding of 
the Empress. Tung was a man after 
her own heart, truculent, untutored 
and innately cruel. Accustomed to 
command, his conduct was hectoring 
and brutal, and, with a devoted army 
at his back, he soon shared with Kang-i 
the mastery of the position. Under 
the fostering care of these men and 
with the full approval of the Empress, 
the Boxers, who had already forced 
themselves into prominence by their 
antagonism to everything foreign in 
Shantung, were developed into a 
power, and were invited to march on 
Peking to take their part in the cam- 
paign which had been determined 
upon. The result of this combination 
of forces is too well known to need re- 
capitulation, and has culminated in the 
committal of one of the greatest and 
most unpardonable atrocities of modern 
times. 

It is impossible to regard the action 
of the Empress and her clique in this 
matter without loathing and horror, 
and more especially do these feelings 
attach to the conduct of the Empress 
herself. It will be remembered that 
on two occasions she received in audi- 
ence the foreign ladies in Peking, and 
greeted them with embraces and tears; 
and yet she could find it in her heart 
to condemn her helpless and unfortu- 
nate guests to massacre at the hand of 
the mob. No sort of extenuation can 
possibly be pleaded for this outrageous 
crime, which has shocked the whole 
civilized world. But she does not stand 
alone in this condemnation. Apart 
from her immediate council, there are 
throughout the provinces many men 
who have supported the action of the 
extreme reactionary, even to the length 
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of murder and assassination. But 
happily there are others who have 
taken a different view of the situation, 
and there are signs of the existence of 
more than one party in the State who 
heartily condemn the recent proceed- 
ings at Peking. 

When the Court party were bestow- 
ing their patronage on the Boxers, and 
encouraging them in their murderous 
career, two men stood prominently for- 
ward in the cause of law and order. 
These were Chang Chihtung, Viceroy 
of the two Hu Provinces, and Liu 
K’unyi, Viceroy of the two Kiang 
Provinces. These two officials govern 
the two most important viceroyalties 
in the Empire. Their territories border 
on the Yangtze Kiang, and cover an 
area of over 300,000 square miles. 
Over these provinces their power is su- 
preme, and their recent action has 
shown that it extends beyond the 
boundaries of their Government, and 
that they are able to hold their own in 
opposition even to the mandates of the 
Central Government. Though by no 
means pro-foreign in their views, they 
yet have statesmanship and honor 
enough to recognize that the State is 
bound by its engagements, and wisdom 
enough to see that the integrity of the 
Empire can only be maintained by a 
judicious advance along the lines of 
progress. Chang Chihtung was one of 
the first officials of high rank who ad- 
vocated the introduction of railways 
into the Empire, and, when Viceroy of 
the two Kwang provinces, he went the 
length of memorializing the throne in 
support of the construction of a grand 
trunk line from Peking to Hankow. 
This scheme was considered by the 
Government of the day to be too 
chimerical for adoption, but, as Chang 
was persistent, he was transferred 
from Canton to Hankow, with orders 
to construct the railway in which he 
had so much faith. Since his arrival 
at his present post, he has, in addition 


to beginning the railway in question, 
done all in his power to advance the 
well-being of the people within his 
jurisdiction and to gain enlightenment 
for them. He has engaged the ser- 
vices of foreigners to develop the re- 
sources of the country, and has 
opened mines and factories for the pro- 
duction of minerals and the manufac- 
ture of steel and iron. But he has done 
more than this. Having become ac- 
quainted with the society which has 
been established for the translation of 
valuable European works into Chinese, 
and having studied the literature so 
produced, he has thrown all his weight 
on the side of the movement. He has 
subscribed to its funds, promoted the 
circulation of its works, and generally 
given it all the support in his power. 
But the most distinct expression of 
his views is to be found in an ex- 
tremely interesting work which he has 
lately published dealing with the pres- 
ent needs of China. In the first in- 
stance he would strengthen the army, 
which “is to the States what the breath 
is to the body.” If, he adds, China had 
a strong army, “the world would fear 
her, the world would cultivate her 
friendship, and she would then control 
the destinies of Europe and Asia,” 
realizing the dreams of Mr. Pearson! 
This is the gist of the book. He ridi- 
cules the idea of international law in 
relation to China, when, at the bidding 
of the Treaty Powers, she is forbid- 
den to regulate their own tariffs, and 
to try foreigners in her own courts. A 
strong army would, he considers, rem- 
edy these wrongs, and an enlightened 
people would refuse to be hoodwinked 
by those whose interest it is to with- 
hold the knowledge of their degrada- 
tion from them. Western learning 
comes next as a requirement to a 
strong army in his program, and he ad- 
vocates the establishment of colleges 
and schools throughout the country at 
which, on a basis of Confucian learn- 
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ing, a superstructure of scientific and 
historical knowledge should be raised. 
He would encourage newspapers and 
exhorts his readers not to be angry at 
the lack of these sources of informa- 
tion, “but rather vigorously to correct 
the deficiencies.” He scoffs at the idea 
of religious intolerance, and holds that 
Christianity will go the way of 
Buddhism and Taoism if only it be left 
alone. “Just now,” he writes—and it 
is a strong testimony—“Christianity is 
in the ascendant; Buddhism and Tao- 
ism are decadent; their influence can- 
not hold its own. Buddhism has long 
since passed its meridian; Taoism has 
only demons, not gods,” and so, he im- 
plies, it will be with Christianity. 
Why, therefore, persecute its adher- 
ents? What harm can they do? 

These are the sentiments of a man 
who probably has more influence in 
China at the present day than any 
other official. He is a profound scholar 
—he was the third graduate of his year 
throughout the whole Empire—he is 
well and widely informed and pos- 
sesses an indomitable will. His loyalty 
to the dynasty has never been ques- 
tioned, and he {is notoriously free from 
the almost universal vice of corruption. 
Liu K’unyi is another man of the same 
sort, and the following in the Provinces 
which obey the behests of these two 
men is aS numerous as it is weighty. 
All the more enlightened and thought- 
ful part of the community are on their 
side, and it is fair to assume that any 
cause which they champion will in all 
probability be carried to a successful 
issue. When the present war is over, 
and when it will become the duty of 
the Treaty Powers to call into exist- 
ence a settled form of government, it 
is to these men that they should look. 
They are, speaking generally, devoted 
patriots. They are in favor of intel- 
lectual and mechanical reforms, and 
though they are not lovers of foreign- 
ers, they are able to see and are will- 
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ing to recognize, the good that is in 
them. They have the confidence of the 
people, as is proved by the way in 
which the two great viceroys have, by 
a single word, preserved peace in the 
midst of anarchy. The nation would 
therefore, rally to them and to any 
cause which they represent, and read- 
ily accept a yoke which would be light 
and a burden which would be easy. 

The second party which stands op- 
posed to the Empress’s clique is that 
of K’ang Yuwei and his fellow reform- 
ers. Of these men the best that can 
be said is that they are enthusiasts, 
and though enthusiasm may be a great 
power, it lacks the solidity which is 
required for a political basis. A glance 
at the reforms which, in the plenitude 
of their short-lived power, they pro- 
posed for the Empire is, to say the 
least, enough to convict them of a de- 
sire for hasty legislation. These were 
as follows:—“(1) To abolish the essay 
system of examination which has been 
in vogue for 500 years. (2) To estab- 
lish a university for the study of Eng- 
lish and of Western science in Peking. 
(3) To convert temples into schools for 
Western education. (4) To establish a 
translation board for the translation of 
books on Western learning intoChinese. 
(5) To establish a patent office. (6) To 
protect Christianity without further 
evasions. (7) To make the reform 
paper, Chinese Progress, the official 
organ of the Government. (8) To make 
young Manchus study foreign lan- 
guages and travel abroad.” It is 
further stated that the Emperor ac- 
tually discussed with his advisers the 
desirability of adopting Christianity as 
the religion of State, and of discarding 
the pigtail with the national dress. 

A Shanghai writer describes this list 
as a “cluster of brilliant edicts,” but it 
may well be doubted whether even 
this enthusiastic admirer would like to 
trust the administration of the Bmpire 
to such precipitate politicians. 

Robert K. Douglas. 
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MR. FIRTH’S CROMWELL.* 


This is an excellent book, a fascin- 
ating book, a decisive book. It tells 
the life-history of our mighty Puritan 
hero with all the fulness and accuracy 
which so many years of original re- 
search have made the privilege of the 
writer. It tells the story with a lucid 
vigor which must hold the interest of 
every reader, and it will pass with his- 
torians as the final estimate of the 
character and achievements of the Pro- 
tector. It is a book to study, a book 
to enjoy, a book to live. 

The outside public, which had heard 
of Mr. Firth mainly through his lives 
of Cromwell and the other Civil War 
leaders and notables in the “Dictionary 
of National Biography,” his Clarke pa- 
pers and other original documents 
edited by him for the Camden Society 
and the Royal Historical Society, 
might have supposed that a new life 
of Oliver, based on his “Dictionary” 
article and his other studies of docu- 
ments, would bear more traces of the 
learned archivist than of the popular 
historian. The book before us justifies 
the belief of all the friends and col- 
leagues of Mr. Firth, that he was quite 
able to combine vivid narrative and 
living portraiture with inexhaustible 
research and thorough scholarship. The 
result is a monograph in five hundred 
pages which must satisfy the expecta- 
tions of the student no less than the 
curiosity of the public. 

The distinctive point about the book 
is this: Mr. Firth for the first time com- 
bines a full and detailed narrative of 
Cromwell’s entire career with exhaus- 
tive research into all the original 
sources. One or two very learned stu- 
dents of the documents have edited 
these, and have supplied us with ad- 
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mirable elucidations and sketches of 
the man and his times. There are also 
perhaps a score of lives of Cromwell, 
of greater or less merit, bulk and re- 
search, which are not the result of a 
long first-hand study of all the avail- 
able material, whether manuscript or 
printed. Carlyle labored on the orig- 
inal papers and memoirs, and gave us 
an invaluable commentary, but not 2 
real biography. Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s 
monumental history, with all the moun- 
tains of research that he has condensed 
into five volumes, has not yet reached 
the close of the Protectorate; and his 
two short studies of Oliver, however 
valuable as estimates, are neither of 
them a complete biography. Mr. J. L. 
Sandford, Mr. F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., 
and others have published special 
studies and useful documents, but they 
have not written anything like contin- 
uous narratives. On the other hand, 
the many writers in England and in 
America who have published substan- 
tive biographies of more or less in- 
dustry and _ skill—some_ suggestive, 
some eloquent, some dull, and many of 
them worthless—have not professed to 
base their histories on such exhaustive 
study of manuscript and contemporary — 
authorities as Carlyle and Gardiner 
have done. Mr. Firth, with a first- 
hand knowledge of the whole extant 
material certainly not less than that of 
either Carlyle or Gardiner, has for the 
first time written an ample history of 
the man and his comrades, every line 
of which bears the stamp of original 
research. 

The question as to which the reader 
will first desire to be satisfied is cer- 
tainly this: What is Mr. Firth’s general 
estimate of the character and achieve- 
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ment of the Protector on the whole? 
He has left us in no sort of doubt. 

Mr. Firth’s Oliver is by no means the 
divinely inspired hero who can do no 
wrong, and whose commands mere 
men are bound to obey without reason- 
ing or delay, as he appears to Carlyle 
and to some Puritan zealots in Eng- 
land and America. Mr. Firth shows us 
the defects of the Protector’s great 
qualities, his inevitable limitations, his 
slow enlargement of purpose, and his 
anxious hesitations and changes of 
mind. On the other hand, he proves 
Oliver to have been a consummate 
soldier, a profoundly conscientious 
spirit, and a born statesman above all 
statesmen of his age, if not in our Eng- 
lish history. Mr. Firth does not, like 
Carlyle, exult in Cromwell’s part in 
regicide, in the Irish massacres, in his 
Scottish conquest, in his trampling on 
constitutional law and personal liber- 
ties. He faces all these problems 
squarely, not with Machiavellian scorn, 
but with historical insight into the tem- 
per and moral standards of the time; 
and he shows us how to weigh the 
great Puritan in the light of his sur- 
roundings and his ideals. On the other 
hand, he does not, like Mr. Gardiner 
and Mr. Morley, over-emphasize Crom- 
well’s indecisions, illegalities, failures 
and arbitrary violence. 

In a well-reasoned epilogue Mr. Firth 
sums up his general estimate of Crom- 
well. Though not myself accepting it 
without sundry qualifications and 
“surrebutters,” as lawyers say, I will 
endeavor to give the sense of this in- 
teresting chapter. 


Hither as a soldier or as a statesman 
Cromwell was far greater than any 
Englishman of his time; and he was 
both soldier and statesman in one. We 
must look to Cesar or Napoleon to find 
a parallel for this union of high politi- 
cal and military ability in one man. 
Cromwell was not as great a man as 
Ceesar or Napoleon, and he played his 
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part on a smaller stage; but he “be- 
strode the narrow world” of Puritan 
England “like a Colossus.” AS a 
soldier he not only won great victories, 
but created the instrument with which 
he won them. Out of the military 
chaos which existed when the war be- 
gan he organized the force which made 
Puritanism victorious. [P. 467. 


Cromwell inspired his men not only 
with confidence in himself, but with 
his own high enthusiasm. He created 
an army, said Clarendon, “whose 
order and discipline, whose sobriety 
and manners, whose courage and suc- 
cess made it famous and terrible over 
the world.” “What remains clear,” 
says Mr. Firth (p. 473), “is that Crom- 
well could adapt his strategy with un- 
failing success to the conditions of the 
theatre in which he waged war and to 
the character of the antagonists he had 
to meet. His military genius was 
equal to every duty which fate im- 
posed upon him. 

Turning to the problem of his charac- 
ter, Mr. Firth shows us how uniformly 
down to 1845 Cromwell was spoken of 
as a hypocrite and a_ self-seeker. 
Carlyle, says Mr. Firth, “effectually 
dispelled the theory of Cromwell’s 
hypocrisy. ‘Not a man of falsehoods, 
but a man of truths,’ was Carlyle’s 
conclusion, and subsequent historians 
and biographers have accepted it as 
sound.” Though Cromwell was not a 
“fanatic” in Hume’s sense, “religious 
rather than political principles guided 
his action, and his political ideals were 
the direct outcome of his creed” (p. 
476). 

Cromwell’s conception of his duty to 
his Maker and to his people was to do 
God’s will—“to do that which is the 
will of God.” The puzzle was to find 
out what, in things political, this will 
was, what it enjoined men to do. Some 
of Cromwell’s comrades professed to 
have this revealed to them by their 
own personal convictions. “Cromwell 
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never did so. ‘I cannot say,’ he de- 
clared in a prayer-meeting where such 
revelations had been alleged, ‘that I 
have received anything that I can 
speak as in the name of the Lord’” (p. 
477). Cromwell believed in “dispensa- 
tions” rather than “revelations.” He 
sought to extract the purpose of God 
from the visible trend of events; that 
is to say, he was a religious opportun- 
ist. His habit of waiting upon Provi- 
dence till the providential design was 
clear was in effect a statesmanlike sur- 
vey of all the conditions and surround- 
ings. There never was so systematic 
an opportunist. This made him often 
so very slow to make up his mind and 
so willing to change it, even if he had 
to make a complete volte-face. Along 
with this went his fiery passion to exe- 
cute his purpose when once he had 
finally resolved on action. This is the 
key to Cromwell’s nature and career, 
his inconsistencies, his cautiousness 
and his occasional furies. 

This ingrained temper of watching 
the development of events explains the 
apparent want of sincere principle with 
which he ‘was so unjustly charged, and 
explains also the mistakes into which 
his zeal in action sometimes led him. 
He never pretended to look very far 
ahead. “These issues and events, he 
said in 1656, have not been forecast, 
but were sudden providences in 
things” (p. 479). Cromwell himself 
owned that he sometimes made too 
much of “outward dispensations”—.e. 
of the finger of God in passing events. 
He sometimes mistook the ulterior 
meaning of facts, but he did not mis- 
understand the present importance of 
facts. He judged facts as they were. 
“If the fact be so, he said, why should 
we sport with it?’ It was this made 
Cromwell more practical and less vis- 
jonary than other statesmen —more 
open-minded and better able to adapt 
his policy to changing circumstances 
and needs. He had no program, no 


formulas, no doctrines. Forms of gov- 
ernment were not good or bad per se; 
all depended on the conditions of the 
time, the temper of parties, and the 
ultimate success of the cause. He 
varied his means, but his ends re- 
mained the same. His end always was 
to strengthen the religious spirit of the 
English nation. That was the Cause. 
Hence to Cromwell “religious free- 
dom was more important than political 
freedom” (p. 483). He always held 
that spiritual interest must take the 
lead over civil liberty. And he clung 
to this, notwithstanding that the ma- 
jority of the English people did not be- 
lieve this view, and he knew that he 
was leader of only a godly minority 
for the time being. He was no demo- 
crat—but neither was he a tyrant. 


Cromwell wished to govern constitu- 
tionally. No theory of the divine right 
of an able man to govern the incapable 
multitude blindéd his eyes to the fact 
that self-government was the inheri- 
tance and right of the English people. 
He accepted the first principle of 
democracy, the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the people, or, as he phrased 
it, “that the foundation of supremacy 
is in the people and to be by them set 
down in their representatives.” More 
than once he declared that the good of 
the governed was the supreme end of 
all governments, and he claimed that 
his own government acted “for the 
good of the people, and for their inter- 
est, and without respect had to any 
other interest.” But government for 
the people did not necessarily mean 
government by the people. “That’s the 
question,” said Cromwell, “what’s for 
their good, not what pleases them,” and 
the history of the Protectorate was a 
commentary on this text. (Firth, p. 
484.) 


This, however, is not, as Mr. Firth 
seems to think, “the first principle of 
democracy.” It is the cardinal idea of 
Whiggism, or rather of the whole 
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scheme of our Parliamentary govern- 
ment, under Whigs, Tories, Conserva- 
tives, or Radicals, from the time of 
the Revolution of 1689 down to our 
generation. Our own generation, it 
seems, adopts the pure democratic 
ticket, as understood at Athens, 
Geneva, or Chicago—What do the elec- 
tors wish? not What is good for the 
people? This latter principle was the 
principle of Cromwell, as it was of 
Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Canning and 
Peel. Like theirs, Cromwell’s rule was 
to lead the nation, not to follow it. In 
so understanding his duty to God and 
the People, he was not a tyrant, but a 
Conservative English statesman. 

Cromwell felt confident that his own 
good and strong government would in 
the end convince the people that it was 
their true interest to accept his tem- 
porary dictatorship in the trust of his 
gradually instituting constitutional 
government. The present reviewer 
still holds that this might have been 
possible if Cromwell could have lived 
twenty years more, and had introduced 
in time the inevitable modifications 
and rearrangements that circum- 
stances and the nation required. Mr. 
Firth thinks the hope fallacious, for 
the enthusiasm of Puritanism was 
spent. But Cromwell, though entering 
on his career as a Puritan zealot, was 
also one of the most teachable, patient, 
and conciliatory of statesmen. And 
being a consummately practical man, 
who, almost alone in history, is the one 
statesman who succeeded in all his en- 
terprises, it is permissible to think that 
he might have founded a stable con- 
stitution had he been twenty years 
younger, and lived to develop from a 
Puritan chief into a national hero of 
the type of Alfred, or perhaps a master 
such as William the Conqueror. 

This is not the view of Mr. Firth. But 
in estimating the final result of Crom- 
well’s career, he amply vindicates it 
from the charge of ultimate nullity to 
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which Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Morley 
seem too much inclined to lean. Mr. 
Firth does not make so much of the 
fact that Cromwell’s institutions did 
not last. He points out that the fail- 
ures were more apparent than real. 
This is his final estimate: 


So the Protector’s institutions per- 
ished with him, and his work ended in 
apparent failure. Yet he had achieved 
great things. Thanks to his sword, ab- 
solute monarchy failed to take root in 
English soil. Thanks to his sword, 
Great Britain emerged from the chaos 
of the Civil Wars one strong state in- 
stead of three separate and hostile 
communities. Nor were the results of 
his action entirely negative. ‘The ideas 
which inspired his policy exerted a 
lasting influence on the development of 
the English state. Thirty years after 
his death the religious liberty for 
which he fought was established by 
law. The union with Scotland and 
Ireland, which the statesmen of the 
Restoration undid, the statesmen of 
the eighteenth century effected. The 
mastery of the seas he had desired to 
gain, and the greater Britain he had 
sought to build up, became sober real- 
ities. Thus others perfected the work 
which he had designed and attempted. 
(P. 486.) 


But this amounts to saying that Crom- 
well was the real founder of modern 
England in the two centuries and a 
half that have passed. It would be as 
true to say that Charlemagne or 
William the Silent left nothing behind 
them, as to say this of Oliver Crom- 
well. 

Mr. Firth gives no support to the 
criticism that Cromwell was too often 
the creature of circumstances, not the 
founder of any policy but the waiter 
on events. Few statesmen recorded in 
history, unless it were William the 
Silent or Queen Elizabeth, were more 
anxious watchers of the present facts, 
more ready to tack and turn at each 
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change of breeze, than was the Protec- 
tor. But, as Mr. Firth paints his 
career, that is mo sign of mental: inde- 
cision or slowness of apprehension. It 
is the mark of the practical genius, 
of indomitable vigilance and alertness 
of mind. Nor is the failure of Crom- 
well’s institutions any proof that he 
was without constructive and original 
power. He never designed his stop- 
gap institutions to be permanent. No 
permanent institutions could have 
been founded in 1653. The Protector 
spoke of himself as the constable set 
there to keep order—to prevent the re- 
turn to anarchy or the restoration of 
the Stuarts. The permanence of Crom- 
well’s work consisted in the revival 
and ultimate establishment of the 
great ideas for which he fought with 
sword and with voice. These ideas— 
liberty of conscience, suppression of 
absolute monarchy and feudal aristoc- 
racy, union of the three kingdoms, 
mastery of the seas—were all made the 
real and permanent bases of English 
policy within a few generations. Crom- 
well, it is true, did not conceive any of 
these ideas out of his own brain as 
things new and original. But he saw 
how to make them prevail as solid 
facts in the political sphere. The orig- 
inality of the ‘man of action consists 
in making the winning ideas dominant 
realities in the practical world. 

Mr. Firth’s account of Cromwell’s 
early life down to the Civil War is a 
clear summary of the few certain 
facts, to which he does not seem to 
have added any new item. He makes 
no allusion to the story about the 
brewery. His picture of the arbitrary 
rule of Charles in the time of Strafford 
and Laud is a telling indictment of dis- 
ordered and vacillating tyranny. “Ab- 
solutism,” he says, “was with Strafford 
a political creed, with Laud an ecclesi- 
astical necessity. Each needed the 


same tool; one to realize his dream of 
a _ well-governed Commonwealth, the 
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other to shape a Church that had 
grown half Calvinistic into conformity 
with the Anglican ideal” (p. 27.) As 
to Charles, whom Mr. Firth judges se- 
verely, “his policy was a series of in- 
trigues which failed, and a succession 
of bargains in which he asked much, 
offered little, and got nothing. As it 
was purely dynastic in its aim, and at 
once unprincipled and unsuccessful, it 
left him with no ally in Europe” (p. 
24). 

It is when Mr. Firth reaches the 
Civil War that we find his immense 
knowledge of the contemporary liter- 
ature, printed and manuscript, come 
fully into action. Mr. Firth’s cam- 
paigns and battles are, perhaps, the 
most effective parts of his book. He 
has thoroughly exhausted the mate- 
rials, added some new points, unknown 
even to Mr. Gardiner, and has given 
plans of the principal battles and cam- 
paigns, differing, as he tells us in the 
preface, from the received accounts in 
some respects. It is an annoying slip 
that, in the plan of Naseby (p. 128), 
the engraver has reversed the positions 
of the Parliamentary and Royalist 
forces, which are stated accurately in 
the text. By the way, should not the 
cut on p. 101 be described as the Crom 
well coat-of-arms and crest, and not 
simply as the “Cromwell crest,” seeing 
that a shield with seven quarterings is 
displayed? And, as the “Cromwell 
coat-of-arms” on p. 325 entirely differs 
both in tinctures and charges from the 
Cromwell coat on p. 101, some explana- 
tion of the various quarterings should 
be given. The Cromwell coat proper 
(sable, a lion rampant, argent) is the 
same on both shields, but the remain- 
ing six are all different from the cor- 
responding quarters. 

Mr. Firth traces, with great care and 
abundant learning, the process by 
which Cromwell, civilian, farmer and 
Puritan as he was, made himself a 
consummate soldier. It is thought that, 
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before war broke out, he was satu- 
rated with accounts of the campaigns 
of Gustavus Adolphus, then very popu- 
lar in England, and was imbued with 
clear ideas of the tactics and military 
principles of that great commander. 
Cromwell, who never saw a squadron 
till he was forty-three, learned how to 
fight by constant fighting, and having 
a natural genius for command, and an 
intense interest in the art of war, he 
ripened fast by practice, and what 
Marvell calls his “industrious valor,” 
into the most consummate tactictan 
who ever fought on British soil. Mr. 
Firth’s account of the battles of Mars- 
ton Moor and of Dunbar differs in 
some particulars from the received 
views, for reasons which he has himself 
explained in the “Royal Historical So- 
ciety’s Transactions.” His new ex- 
planation of the battle of Dunbar is 
particularly interesting and lucid. 

Mr. Firth’s account of the King’s 
trial and execution will be read with 
keen appreciation, though he does not 
seem to have added any new point, nor 
to differ from the judgment of our best 
historians. He accepts it as the work 
of the army and its partisans alone, by 
them regarded as a just expiation of 
crime with which God must be pleased. 
Blood, they said, defiled the land, 
which could not be cleansed save by 
the blood of him that shed it. Crom- 
well, according to Mr. Firth, entirely 
adopted this view. 


He had been one of the last men of 
his party to believe the King’s death 
a necessity, but having persuaded him- 
self that it was a just and necessary 
act, he saw no reason for remorse. It 
seemed to him that England had freed 
itself from a tyrant “in a way which 
Christians in after times will mention 
with honor, and all tyrants in the 
world look at with fear.” (P. 231.) 


The famous scene of the dissolution 
of the Long Parliament is told with 
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equal brilliancy and detail. Here, 
again, Cromwell acted as the instru- 
ment of the army and its party, with- 
out a shadow of legal right. As be- 
tween the faction at St. Stephen’s and 
the army, legalities were equally 
shadowy; but, in Mr. Firth’s opinion, 
the constitutional shadow in the rem- 
nant of a Parliament was destined in 
the long run to baffle the Protectorate. 
As to the Protectorate, Mr. Firth 
abundantly justifies its claim as the 
most efficient, most liberal, most toler- 
ant government that England had 
known, hampered by its initial want of 
any legitimate authority, and by the 
incurable irreconcilability of the Par- 
liamentary notables, but able, honest, 
patient and full of good purposes and 
rational reforms. 

Mr. Firth’s review of Cromwell’s 
foreign policy, in Chapter XVIII, 
should be studied with special care, 
having regard to recent discussions 
and criticisms. He sums it up thus:— 


Three aims guided Cromwell's for- 
eign policy: the first was the desire to 
maintain and spread the Protestant re- 
ligion; the second, the desire to pre- 
serve and extend English commerce; 
the third, the desire to prevent the 
restoration of the Stuarts by foreign 
aid. The European mission of Eng- 
land, its material greatness, and its 
political independence were insepar- 
ably associated in his mind, and be- 
neath all apparent wavering and hesi- 
tation these three aims he consistently 
pursued. 


In spite of the tangle of foreign 
complications left by Stuarts and the 
Long Parliament, Oliver achieved each 
of these ends in triumph. He made ad- 
vantageous peace with the Dutch, with 
Sweden, with Denmark, with Portu- 
gal. These treaties not only broke up 
any prospect of foreign coalition, but 
effectually secured British commerce, 
which now advanced “by leaps and 
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bounds.” Thereupon the two great 
powers of the continent, France and 
Spain, were bidding against each 
other for a British alliance. Long did 
Oliver hesitate which to accept. Both 
were Catholic, both our rivals, both 
presented possible dangers. The vac- 
illation which has been imputed to 
the Protector was really statesmanlike 
foresight. His changes of policy were 
due to extraordinary difficulties in the 
situation. At last, under the hostile 
attitude of Spain, Cromwell allied him- 
self with France, and gained Dunkirk. 
Mr. Firth is not prepared to condemn 
his policy of preferring a French to a 
Spanish alliance. It was impossible at 
that time to foresee the coming deca- 
dence of Spain, the overweening ambi- 
tion of Louis XIV, and the folly and 
servility of the Stuarts of the Restora- 
tion. 

Of the success of Cromwell’s colonial 
policy Mr. Firth has an even higher 
estimate. 


Cromwell was the first English ruler 
who systematically employed the 
power of government to increase 
and extend the colonial possessions of 
England. His colonial policy was not 
a subordinate part of his foreign pol- 
icy, but an independent scheme of ac- 
tion, based on definite principles and 
persistently pursued. 


All the English colonies grew up during 
the lifetime of Cromwell, and during 
the Protectorate these were extended 
and consolidated into what might be 
called the nucleus of the Empire. Mr. 
Firth thinks Cromwell had at one 
time the idea of emigrating, and all 
through his life he had the keenest in- 
terest in New England. Ever since 
1643, he was officially connected with 
the government of the colonies. These 
American colonies exercised great in- 
fluence on the development of democ- 
racy and independency in England. 


“The imperial purpose which had in- 
spired the colonial policy of the Com- 
monwealth found its fullest expression 
in the actions of the Protector’ (p. 
393). In the internal affairs of the col- 
onies Cromwell interfered very little. 
But he waged war zealously to extend 
the British colonies on the American 
continent, whether against French, 
Dutch or Spaniards. In spite of the 
failure of Penn and Venables in 
Hispaniola, the capture of Jamaica 
laid the foundation of British West 
Indies. 


In reality it was the most fruitful 
part of his external policy and pro- 
duced the most abiding results. ° 
Thus the colonial policy which Crom- 
well and the statesmen of the Repub- 
lic had initiated became the per- 
manent policy of succeeding rulers, and 
it became so because it represented, not 
the views of a particular party, but the 
aspirations and the interests of Eng- 
lishmen in general. (P. 408.) 


It must be taken as a plain truth of 
history that Cromwell is the first con- 
sistent and systematic architect of 
British Imperialism. As such he has 
been, and he will be, praised or blamed 
by those who glory in or those who 
condemn the huge structure which has 
been built up on those foundations. 
But those who deplore that such bar- 
barous excrescences on the glorious roll 
of English history should be linked 
with the memory of so pure a name, 
do not forget that the Protector of the 
middle of the seventeenth century must 
not be judged by the canons of any 
school in the end of the nineteenth 
century; that the standard we use 
must be relative, not absolute; that 
Cromwell, however wise and just, 
could not rise above the best ideals of 
his age, beyond the only religion con- 
ceivable to a Bible Christian. 

In parting with the book of Mr. 
Firth we feel that at last we have a 
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full and conclusive estimate of our 
great Puritan statesman, which, whilst 
it is based on a learning and research 
greater than any other biography of 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Cromwell in our language, is certainly 
second to none other in lucidity, liter- 
ary art, and sound judgment. 

Frederic Harrison. 





ANOTHER MAN’S BAG. 


THE NARRATIVE OF EX-PROFESSOR CROSSLEY. 


(Conclusion.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Chief Constable was at the other 
end of the compartment, and Mr. 
Charles Ashdon had taken the corner 
opposite myself. When he had looked 
once more at me he gave an exclama- 
tion of wonder. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “the Car- 
lyle man!” 

I was so taken aback by what had 
happened that I scarcely noticed the 
rudeness of the remark. But, without 
the slightest sign of guilt or consterna- 
tion, he apologized at once. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. That slipped 
out unawares. So startled, you know, 
to see you here like this.” 

He replaced his hat, and returned the 
handkerchief to his pocket. Then he 
began to realize the strangeness of our 
meeting, and was visibly puzzled. He 
looked hard at my clothes, for I still 
wore the garments which I had bor- 
rowed for my meeting. After that he 
turned his attention to my companion, 
and gave him a sharp and scrutinizing 
glance. For myself, I scarcely knew 
what to think, and could only wait in 
bewilderment. My feeling was that 
everything was in confusion; that a 
house of cards was falling about my 
ears. I was aware, however, that the 
Chief of Police was watching both of 
us from his corner with quiet interest. 

“A friend of yours?” asked Mr. Ash- 
don, suddenly. 


“Ye-es,” I stammered. “Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Wade,” said the Chief of Police, 
with a nod. “Mr. Wade.” 

The representative of Fillottsons 
nodded in return. “Glad to see you, 
Mr. Wade,” he said, genially. “I fancy 
I’ve met you somewhere before.” 

Then he turned back to me. “Upon 
my word,” he began again, “but this és 
a surprise! I thought you intended to 
stay at Leachester for the night, you 
know. Going down to Boltport?” 

“No,” I replied. “I—we—we’re going 
to Hinton Junction.” 

“Indeed? Friends there?” 

There was no other way out of it. 
“Yes,” I said. 

It was plain to me by this time that 
I had made an awkward mistake, and 
had brought myself into a delicate situ- 
ation. It was borne in upon my con- 
sciousness, as soon as I looked at the 
man’s face, that there was a shocking 
blunder somewhere. If he had been 
guilty he would have been alarmed at 
this meeting; but he showed not the 
slightest trace of alarm. He was no 
burglar, no diamond thief! I could 
read it in his face, in his voice, in his 
manner. 

I tried to pull myself together, as the 
saying goes, and to recover my pres- 
ence of mind; but this was a difficult 
thing to do. Rarely indeed have I 
found myself in such a painful and 
puzzling position. Mr. Ashdon was 
surveying me once more with visible 
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bewilderment and curiosity. He was 
reluctant, perhaps, to put any further 
questions. Then I saw his eyes turn 
to the luggage-racks above. Except for 
his own bag, they were empty. 

After that I trembled at the prospect 
of another question, but it did not come. 
He turned his attention instead to the 
Chief of Police. I saw his quick eyes 
take in every detail of the stiff, mili- 
tary figure, and then I saw them bright- 
en slowly. I knew, as if,by instinct, 
thatthe factsof the situation had dawned 
upon him. Still, he did not seem in any 
hurry to speak. He proceeded to make 
himself comfortable in his corner by 
taking a reclining position and raising 
one foot to the cushions. This took 
quite two minutes, and all the while he 
was evidently thinking things out. I 
felt that his thinking would have un- 
pleasant results for me, and glanced at 
my helper. With his eyes half-closed 
he was still enjoying the spectacle. 

When at last Mr. Ashdon spoke it 
was in quite a pleasant tone. I raised 
my eyes to his, and saw there a good 
deal more than he showed me in words. 
Malice? No, it was not malice. Re- 
venge? Yes; there was something of 
revenge there, but it was mingled with 
something else; there was amusement, 
enjoyment and a certain playfulness; 
there was also a trace of contempt. 
Was it contempt for me? What was 
coming now? He was addressing his 
remarks entirely to myself. 

“I didn’t expect to see you again so 
soon, Mr. Crossley; but I’ve been think- 
ing a good deal about you since we last 
met. That was a nice trick you played 
me by carrying off my bag!” 

The tables had been completely 
turned. Instead of being called to ac- 
count himself, he was bringing me up 
before the bar of judgment. With a 
strange sensation of helplessness, I 
murmured something about a mistake. 

“Mistake?” said the representative of 
“Of course, my dear sir, 


Fillottsons. 
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of course. I am not complaining in the 
least. In fact, I have to thank you for 
a very pleasant evening with an old 
friend. Whom should I meet when I 
went to recover my bag, but King of 
Burfords—Burfords of Belfast, you 
know, the linen people. He’s staying 
at the ‘Lion’ to-night, and I’ve been 
having a chat with him. We got so 
busy with it that I nearly missed the 
train.” 

The “Lion” was a Leachester hotel, 
situated near the station. My calcula- 
tions had been faulty indeed! 

“As it is,” continued Mr. Ashdon, 
looking at me pleasantly—“as it is, I’ve 
only lost six or seven hours. The Coun- 
tess will get her diamonds in time, 
after all.” 

“The Countess?” I gasped; for he had 
evidently intended me to say some- 
thing. 

“Yes, the Countess, sir. I suppose it 
hever occurred to you that Mr. Charles 
Ashdon should have dealings with the 
nobility—eh ?” 

He concluded the question with 
something like a chuckle, looking first 
at me and then at the Chief of Police. 
I can only answer for my own sensa- 
tions. They were sensations of in- 
creasing bewilderment. 

“Did you happen to see the evening 
paper at Leachester?” asked Mr. Ash- 
don. 

How I wished that I could say “No!” 
I nodded helplessly. “Then, of course,” 
he continued, “you saw the account of 
the great jewel robbery?” 

I could not deny it. “Well,” he said, 
leaning forward and touching my knee 
with his forefinger, “the diamonds 
stolen from the Hotel Petersburg are 
—in—my—bag!”’ 

What did the man mean? I knew 
that they were in the bag well enough; 
but my knowledge only added to the 
difficulties of the situation. But, ap- 
parently satisfied with my confusion, 
Mr. Charles Ashdon went on: 
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“You wouldn’t think it now—would 
you? There you had the bag in your 
possession for hours, and I'll warrant 
you never dreamt it. But if you’d been 
a prying, inquisitive kind of man, 
you’d have stumbled upon them, sure 
enough; and I fancy they would have 
given you a bit of a sensation!” 

I felt warm and uncomfortable, not 
only because of the words, but because 
the man’s eyes were upon my face. He 
kept them upon my face while he con- 
tinued: 

“IT can just fancy, now, what a pry- 
ing sort of man would have done in 
your place, if he’d rummaged the bag 
and afterwards seen the accounts in 
the paper. He’d have gone straight to 
the police with his story—and with the 
bag, too. And if the police were stu- 
pid enough to swallow all the impossi- 
bilities—as they generally are—they’d 
have been after me all down the line 
in less than no time.” 

With that he glanced at the Chief. 
But the Chief simply nodded. 

“That,” added Mr. Ashdon, “is just 
what would have happened if you had 
been a prying, inquisitive kind of char- 
acter.” 

This was horrible. I felt my warmth 
turn to heat. I did not glance at the 
Chief; but I knew that he was smil- 
ing. 

“By Jove!” continued Mr. Ashdon, in 
the same tone, “it has been a splendid 
joke, though. The landlord of the 
‘Lion’ brought us the paper in the 
smoking-room. ‘Great jewel robbery,’ 
says he; ‘sixty thousand pounds worth 
stolen.’—‘Hullo,’ says King, ‘that’s in 
your line, Ashdon!’ And, sure as I 
live, Mr. Crossley, so it was! It was a 
full and graphic account of my rob- 
bery this morning from the Hotel 
Petersburg!” 

He paused to note the effect. The 
Chief did not move, and I could only 
stare. This was almost a nightmare to 
me! 
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“You should have heard us roar,” 
continued Mr. Ashdon, “when we'd 
read it through, and you should have 
seen King’s face. ‘Ashdon,’ he said, 
‘if you ever get safe home with that 
sixty thousand I'll eat my hat. Good 
gracious, man, what a thundering, reck- 
less kind of thief you are! Suppose 
the gent who took your bag’—meaning 
you, Mr. Crossley—‘suppose he’d hap- 
pened to peep into the cases! Why, 
you’d be clapped up in walls in half 
an hour. You look a suspicious charac- 
ter at the best of times—you do. 
There’s something in your eye quite 
extraordinarily bad and wicked; and if 
you got caught with those things in 
your bag, do you think you'd get any- 
one to believe your story’ ”’"— 

Mr. Ashdon paused to give effect to 
his last words. “‘Do you think,’ said 
King, ‘that you’d get any one to believe 
they were only—paste?’”’ 

Paste! At that word I gave a start. 
Mr. Ashdon saw it, but only made a 
brief pause. He went on, looking in 
turn at each of us: 

“You see, gentlemen, King is a bit 
of a humorist. Of course the thing he 
was talking about could hardly happen. 
In the first place, even if my bag were 
taken away by a gentleman in mistake, 
he would never dream of turning it in- 
side out. In the second place, no man, 
police or not, would swallow the story. 
No police-officer would be fool enough 
to think that a jewel-thief would steal 
jewel-cases as well as jewels. No po- 
lice-officer would be stupid enough to 
believe the report in the Echo—that a 
Countess would be such a numskull as 
to carry sixty thousand pounds about 
with her in genuine stones. Everybody 
knows, in these days, that the real 
jewels are kept locked up in strong- 
rooms, while their owners wear fac- 
similes of them in paste.” 

There was another pause. The last 
sentences had been spoken at, rather 
than to, the Chief Constable. He 
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watching me still with lazy eyes, an- 
swered, quietly: 

“Exactly. Everybody knows it.” 

The remark was intended for me. I 
suddenly remembered the scene in his 
office, and understood. Those last ar- 
guments were probably the very points 
which he had wished to touch upon 
when I had refused to listen further. 
It was his turn now! 

Mr. Ashdon was slightly taken aback 
by his assent and there was a longer 
pause. Then the Chief spoke again: 

“That report in the Echo,” he said, 
“was a bit of smart journalism, at 
least.” 

Messrs. Fillottsons’s representative 
laughed. “Smart, sir? Well, I should 
think so. A silly girl gives the alarm, 
and the right man happens to get hold 
‘af it. I pity that girl when her mis- 
tress gets hold of her. Wait a minute, 
though; I’ll show you the jewels.” 

He had forgotten, for the moment, 
his attack upon me. A rising interest 
in the details of the story had turned 
his attention aside, and he rose to get 
his bag. Taking it down, he laid it 
upon the seat and began to loosen the 
straps. At the same time he kept on 
speaking: 

“It was a curious affair; but I daresay 
such things happen oftener than we 
think. As a matter of fact, of course, 
the Countess left her family diamonds 
at home—in the strong-room of a Rus- 
sian bank in St. Petersburg. But she 
had a sketch made of them by an ex- 
pert, and sent it to Margate & Fry’s 
to have a set made exactly like the 
originals. This, you see, is the Coun- 
tess’s first season in England; and 
though she wouldn’t risk her jewels by 
bringing them with her, she wanted to 
show them off all the same. Any way, 
no doubt she felt that she wouldn’t de- 
prive the English of a sight of her his- 
toric gems. So she took the sketch to 
Margate of Regent Street. Margate, 


of course, sent the order to us, as he 
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sends all such orders. Perhaps you 
know, gentlemen, that Fillottsons’s one 
special line is—paste diamonds.” 

The straps were thrown off and the 
catches slipped back. Mr. Ashdon took 
out a noisy bunch of keys. 

“It was rather a hurried piece of 
work, but I waited on the Countess 
yesterday with the jewels. She was 
not at all satisfied, as it happened, and 
was able to point out one or two things 
which could easily be bettered. A keen 
old lady is the Countess, and she knows 
all the points of her jewels, I can tell 
you. But she decided to wear them 
last night to a ball, and to send them 
back with me next day—that is, this 
morning. ‘And I must have them back 
by Monday,’ she says. ‘There is a re- 
ception at the Russian Embassy on 
Monday, and you must bring them 
back, better. I shall meet some people 
there who know my jewels, especially 
the rose diamond. I must have them 
back on Monday.’ ”’ 

The bag was unlocked and opened. 
First appeared the layer of magazines, 
and under that the closely-packed gar- 
ments. Mr. Ashdon removed them, 
speaking all the while. He was now 
a plain, good-humored commercial, in- 
terested in his subject, and ready to 
talk it out; and I, even in my discom- 
fort, could not but feel a certain inter- 
est myself. 

“Now,” he said, “you can see how it 
happened. The servants knew nothing 
of me or of my goods. The Countess 
kept all that to herself; and very wise- 
ly, for in an hotel things soon get 
abroad. Everybody thought these were 
the real articles come from Russia, 
and the maids saw them placed in the 
cabinet after the ball; but they didn’t 
see the Countess take them out this 
morning and hand them over to me, 
and she, as it happened, forgot to lock 
the cabinet after her. So, when I was 
gone to Paddington, and when she wasoff 
to Leatherhead, they found the jewels 

















Another Man’s Bag. 


gone and raised a scare. A smart man 
gets hold of it for a Press Intelligence 
office, and it’s all over the country like 
a shot. And that’s all about it!” 

That was really all about it. The 
story was complete, with no necessity 
on my part for a single question. It 
was only too easy to see how things 
had fallen out. Ah, if I had only re- 
frained from looking into those cases! 

By this time the Chief of Police was 
looking into them. Mr. Ashdon took 
up the first, and held it out so that we 
might see the coronet upon it. 

“The Lenstoi coronet,” he said, 
briefly. Then he opened the case, and 
passed the diamond necklace over to 
the Chief. “Now,” he said, “just look 
at some of our work. Can you tell it 
from the real thing?” 

I had failed before and could only 
gaze at the lustrous pieces in mute mis- 
ery; but the Chief turned the necklace 
over carefully, and then stood up inthe 
centreof the carriage. Holding one of the 
largest jewels to the lamp, he slowly 
moved it this way and that, to catch the 
light at different angles. 

“Why, you are an expert!” eried Mr. 
Ashdon. 

The officer smiled, and gave the neck- 
lace back. 

“Not exactly,” he said; “but I had 
an opportunity to study the subject 
once, and thought it worth while to do 
so. The power of refraction, of course, 
is the simplest test of all.” 

He returned to his seat, and Mr. Ash- 
don began to return his wares to the 
bag. Perhaps he thought as he did so 
that it was a good thing that they were 
only paste after all. “It is very sel- 
dom,” he said, “that I meet a person 
who knows the difference. You would- 
n’t know it, Mr. Crossley—would you? 
—you?” 

He was returning to the attack. Once 
again I began to wish myself out of 
the carriage. His keen eyes were upon 
my face, and I moved helplessly be- 
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neath them. Replacing the bag, he 
went on—mercilessly: 

“It was lucky that it was you that 
took the bag, sir, at any rate. If it 
had been one of those prying, inquisi- 
tive people I have been speaking of, 
why, I might have got into no end of 
a bother. It’s a good thing to travel 
with gentlemen.” 

I hated the man at that moment. The 
Chief, from his corner, was watching 
me, and I felt, though I did not see, 
the gleam of amusement in his eyes. 
With it all I could only take off my 
glasses, rub them for a very long time, 
and return them to their place. In my 
heart I thanked Heaven that we were 
nearing the end of our journey. 

It was a relief that Mr. Ashdon, hav- 
ing been placed on the trail of business, 
could not easily leave it. He com- 
menced to tell us now how the Coun- 
tess’s diamonds had been made, and 
how such articles are generally manu- 
factured. The Chief displayed a good 
deal of interest; but I could only listen 
stupidly. There was, I remember, a 
curious jumble of references to “May- 
ence” base, rock-crystal, salt of tartar, 
white-lead, powdered borax, mangan- 
ese and metallic oxides. There was 
also a considerable talk of hot and cold 
water, crucibles and mortars; for the 
making of paste diamonds seemed to 
be a somewhat complicated affair; but 
when we ran into Hinton Junction Mr. 
Ashdon drew himself up with a jerk. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “here we 
are! I suppose we have to part now. 
I’m afraid I’ve bored you; but at least 
I’ve tried to give you a little informa- 
tion. If at any time, Mr. Crossley, you 
happen to find a hoard of diamonds in 
another man’s bag, you will be able 
now to say at once whether they are 
genuine stones or not.” 

The train stopped, and I hastened to 
get out. The Chief followed, and stood 
beside me on the platform. Mr. Ash- 
don shook hands through the open door 
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and gave a quick look all round. He 
saw a couple of men standing together 
at the station entrance. 

“Ah!” he said, “so your friends are 
waiting. Dear me, Mr. Crossley, they 
look very much like—policemen!” 

I did not wait to hear another word. 
That remark explained everything. He 
had, no doubt, recognized the Chief at 
once, and had been enjoying his dis- 
covery throughout the journey. I hur- 
ried across the platform; but before I 
had reached the other side the Chief’s 
hand was on my sleeve. 

“It is useless to go out,” he said. “We 
could scarcely get rooms to-night. It 
will be better to stay here in the wait- 


ing-room, and catch the first train 
back.” 

“When will that be?’ 

He looked at his watch. “At six-fif- 


teen in the morning,” he answered, 


coldly. 
Five hours! This was pleasant, in- 
deed! I stood mute in doubt and help- 


less wrath; and while I stood the train 
by which we had come began to move 
out of the station. I saw the compart- 
ment we had occupied, and saw Mr. 
Ashdon in it. He was leaning back in 
his corner seat, looking over at us and 
smiling. 
* * > > +. - = 

As you will have guessed, Mr. Ash- 
don’s story was correct in every partic- 
ular. In the morning papers it was 
explained that the Lenstoi diamonds 
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Humility ts the Saint’s Strong Box. 


had not been stolen, but that the Coun- 
tess herself had placed them in security 
before going out. The subject was 
dropped at once as far as the public 
was concerned, and I should have been 
the last to revive it if I had not been 
obliged to do so in self-defence. The 
story is bad enough in any case, but 
not so bad as some have painted it. In 
fact, a distorted version of my adven- 
ture has lately been published. It ap- 
peared first in a Boltport sheet, under 
the heading, “The Prying Professor, 
the Chief Constable and the Paste Dia- 
monds.” ‘I was described in this as “a 
prying old gentleman, whose lack of 
the sense of humor is only less con- 
spicuous than his conceit, his ill-temper 
and his love of meddling.” This absurd 
slander gradually went the round of 
the county press, and certain people 
have at last connected it with me. It 
appeared in another form in a higher 
place. This was in the columns of the 
Spectator, where my recently-published 
Carlyle discoveries have provoked so 
much discussion. In a letter dated from 
Leachester, the inquiries which result- 
ed in my possession of those docu- 
ments were declared to be “an unwar- 
rantable intrusion into the private com- 
partments of Another Man’s Bag!” 

My narrative, I believe, will show 
that I was the victim of circumstances 
rather than of a vulgar, prying curi- 
osity. It will also explain why I am 
now so careful as to my luggage. 

W. E. Cule. 





HUMILITY IS THE SAINT’S STRONG BOX. 


“My door,” saith Lowly heart, “is all unbarred,” 

And sets a lamp, and keepeth fearful guard; 

Pride praises God that all his bolts are strict, 

And smiles at robbers while the safe is picked. 
Frederick Langbridge. 
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MIMICRY AND OTHER HABITS OF CUTTLES. 


I have no desire to raise the ques- 
tion as to how certain colors change in 
the skin of the cuttle-fishes, whether 
by volition or otherwise. My purpose 
is only to record facts. Just now I am 
only touching the fringe of a very great 
subject, although Mr. Bate began it so 
long ago. Like my article on the 
crabs,’ this also will be written on 
hypothetical lines—although showing 
voluntary actions in these creatures— 
leaving to the future the final decision. 

These cephalopods are true mollusks, 
although they make the nearest ap- 
proach of all known creatures to the 
vertebrate forms. Here, for the first 
time, we have a distinct brain enclosed 
in a brain pan of jelly or cartilage an- 
swering to the skull in the higher 
forms of life. 

Beside this rudimentary skull, a few 
of this species have also a spinal col- 
umn in shadow; for I think it doubtful 
if it is in its initiatory stage. In some 
it is in the form of a clear, flexible 
gelatinous pen or feather, strong 
enough to keep the animal in shape. In 
others it takes the figure of an oval 
shelly plate, carrying on one of its sur- 
faces a quantity of very thin shelves 
which are kept apart by pillars so fine 
as to be microscopic; and, although 
formed of hard, stony matter, by this 
arrangement the plate is so light as to 
float in water, thus giving a needful 
buoyancy to the creature. 

In animals so nearly allied to the 
fishes, this question arises with those 
who intimately know ‘them: if sense 
were compared with sense in the two 
races, which would show the highest 
development? And it has been inferred 
that the cuttles would take the high- 
est place. But seeing that the fishes 


‘Mimicry and Other Habits of Crabs; The Liv- 
ing Age. July 7, 1900. 


seem to possess more senses than the 
cuttles, this might give the fishes an 
advantage in fighting the battle of life. 

Here, I purpose to take the faculties 
of the cuttle in succession.’ 

The Eyes consist of a single pair, 
one on each side of the head, and are 
large and brilliant—superior as an or- 
gan of vision to those of many of the 
vertebrates, and presenting peculiar- 
ities of great interest to the anatomist. 

The Ears are two chambers or cav- 
ities behind the eyes, in each of which 
is suspended a sac containing a clear 
fluid and an otolith or ear-stone. Cut- 
tles are very quick of hearing; and 
great caution is needed when trying to 
catch them, so that no noise may be 
made. 

The Taste.—In the mouth is a large 
fleshy tongue, the structure of which 
indicates a great development in the 
sense of taste; in fact, we know of no 
marine animal which has such facil- 
ities for the enjoyment of its food. 

The Smell.—Below, or behind, the 
eyes are small cavities with raised 
borders, containing a soft wart-like 
substance, and supplied with special 
nerves. These appear to be organs of 
smell. 

The Feelings, or Touch.—These are 
found in the whole skin and lips, and 
especially in the arms and tentacles. 

Beside this, cuttles have character- 
istics which are peculiarly and wholly 
their own. 

Thus they have but two bones or 
horny developments connected with 
their structure. These are in the up- 
per and lower jaws, in the form of a 
parrot’s beak, and are formidable wea- 
pons when in use, being so hard, and 
attached to muscles so strong, that 


i 
*See Gosse’s ‘‘Manual of Marine Zoology for the 
British Isles,’’ p. 133. 
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they can easily break through the back 
and claws of crabs. 

In feeding, unlike the case of most 
animals, the lower jaw is a fixture, and 
the upper jaw opens and closes the 
mouth, giving the creature great com- 
mand of grip when attacking large ob- 
jects. 

Then they are head-footed animals; 
and when walking on the floor of the 
ocean they are very different from 
most other creatures, in having their 
head and heels so close together, and 
their mouth and eyes so near the dirt 
and weeds of the sea-bottom. 

Then their blood is either violet, 
green or transparent; and, I believe, 
never red. And their general habits, 
including mimicry, are so intense and 
extreme that I purpose to review sev- 
eral of these creatures individually. 
My first case will be the 


ELEDONE OCTOPUS. 


These invertebrates are fairly plenti- 
ful off the Cornish and Devon coasts 
and breed freely there; their eggs are 
enveloped in a glutinous whitish-gray 
finger-like case; and in the early spring 
they are often attached by the parents 
to the fishing implements of the crab 
fishermen, in bunches of from a score 
to thirty in number. 

The young, in breaking the sac in 
July or August, are perfect in form 
and color; and are about the length of 
rice grains, but a little broader in size, 
I have known them squirt ink the 
moment they were afloat. 

Full-grown specimens seldom exceed 
two feet six inches in their extreme 
grip; and having only a single row of 
suckers on their arms they cannot be 
confounded with the larger varieties. 
Their food is generally small crusta- 
ceans, but when hungry they will em- 
brace all kinds of young fish life. 

In the winter months when food is 
scarce, they are caught on the fisher- 
man’s hook, and when thrown into the 
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boat there is no end to their wander- 
ings; sometimes they will climb up the 
mast a considerable distance, or, if al- 
lowed, will quietly creep over the side 
of the boat and drop into the depths 
below. 

Their enemies are all the predatory 
fishes and larger crabs, and over and 
above their sepid secretions their 
mimicry manifests itself in imitating 
their surroundings to avoid these foes, 
for it is certain that but few species in 
the great deep afford its inhabitants 
such pleasant food as do these cuttles; 
and as a consequence all the hungry 
forces of the sea are aiming at their 
destruction. 

That they may meet these enemies 
the great Designer has supplied cuttles 
with compensating balances equal to 
their wants for the preservation of the 
race. First, they possess an elaborate 
facility for instantly changing their 
skin into a great variety of colors, 
which seem to be under the control of 
the muscles, and held in or under the 
cuticle in sacs or vesicles. This power 
is always used by the animal for as- 
similating or blending its colors with 
its environment. And secondly, when 
these deceptive colors fail and the 
creatures are really discovered and at- 
tacked by their enemies, they are fur- 
nished with an ink bag and siphon, 
whereby they can instantly cover their 
pursuers in a cloud of darkness some 
two or three feet square; and while 
thus enveloped the eledone quietly drops 
out of sight. 

Considering the home and life of 
these creatures, there can be no doubt 
that in our shallow waters, where 
masses of red, olive and green sea- 
weeds abound with their varying 
shades, interspersed here and there 
with jutting rocks and neutral sands, at 
times when the sea is clear and the 
sunshine is on them, they must present 
vistas of harmonious and unique 
beauty. And further, outside the 
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laminarian zone or the range of the 
sea-weeds, amid the many varieties of 
the sea-bottom, where the hoary rocky 
pinnacles pierce up through the blue 
sea, where patches of gray sands lie 
here and there in contrast to these 
looming heights and ___ stretching 
shadows, and where all is toned and 
softened by the sun throwing its dim 
blue light on countless millions of red 
Gorgonias,* creamy Alcyoniide and 
white bivalves, in the sometime quiet 
of this oceanic sylvan wilderness, there 
must be a dreamy condition of still- 
ness and color almost impossible else- 
where. 

In localities like these the eledone 
lives. To match and blend with all 
these gradations of tints and hues, 
when wandering through these vales 
of beauty, so as to be prepared for the 
worst and to evade their piratical and 
plunderous enemies, these cuttles have 
at will a great variety of vanishing 
and fleeting colors, many of which I 
have seen displayed. Among them I 
have noticed a bright mahogany on 
the back with a whitish blue on the 
chest; also reddish streaks running 
down the back and sides, filled in with 
bluish gray, the latter color covering 
the under part of the mantle; also a 
chocolate red on the back with a green 
chest and surroundings; then a French 
gray color on the back mottled with a 
creamy white throughout. 

I have seen, too, a mottled skin of 
salmon color and gray with flashes of 
spotted green, the green showing 
brightest on the web between the arms, 
Another color has been a heliotrope on 
the back, with peacock blue mixed 
with salmon color below. And these 
were all made to move and shade into 
each other as freely and gently as the 
blushes on a lady’s face, while at 
other times they could be so suddenly 

%In some places the bottom of the sea is covered 


as thick as a fern-brake with these beautiful fiex- 
ible corals. 
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mixed and fused together as to be be- 
yond any description of mine. 
I now come to the 


OCTOPUS VULGARIS. 


These massive cephalopods live among 
the rocky precipices under the sea; and 
from cavern and crevice are ever 
ready to pounce out and assault their 
enemies. I cannot imagine any crea- 
ture more vindictive, violent or cun- 
ning, or whose embrace is so much like 
the grip of death, relentless, sure, abid- 
ing; once felt, ever to be remembered. 

On our coasts we have them with 
tentacles stretching seven feet, with a 
thousand suckers on their eight arms, 
some of whose discs will easily cover a 
penny. 

The late Frank Buckland once 
stated that there was no difficulty in 
a creature like this holding a man 
down in the sea and drowning him. 
Their enemies are most of the fishes 
with predal habits, with whom they 
often battle successfully; for beside the 
immense muscular power centred in 
these limbs, they have their sucking 
cups, which are none other than tough 
leather-like pistons and cylinders at- 
tached to these flexible arms, which 
can surround any object, and whose 
grip and action are further regulated 
and intensified by using, at will, the 
weight of the ocean and atmosphere 
above. 

Then they have their ink bag and 
siphon, with which they can half suffo- 
cate their adversary, besides envelop- 
ing him in a cloud of pitchy darkness 
which no eye can penetrate, while they 
are in clear water and can retreat at 
leisure. 

Their favorite food is crabs and lob- 
sters, whose hard backs they can 
easily pierce with their bony parrot- 
like beaks. 

On the coasts of Cornwall the largest 
forms are readily caught on the fisher- 
man’s hook; and an objectionable com- 
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panionship is sometimes the result. This 
was the case recently near Mevagissey. 
On a dark autumn night, in a small 
boat, Mr. Samuel Kelly was fishing on 
the high rocks off the Griffin Head- 
land, when one of these devil-fish took 
his bait, and with the usual effort was 
hauled on board. But his difficulty 
was to get the hook to continue his 
work, for he had been successful in 
catching several pollack and conger, 
and the moment he touched the brute 
some of its clammy tentacles would 
embrace his arm, holding him to the 
spot, for its other arms were fastened 
around the thwart. Soon the beast be- 
came so violent that it really made him 
fear it. He made a supreme effort to 
get his hook, but the creature fastened 
its largest suckers on the back of his 
right hand, and in the battle he had 
to drop his line and with the nails of 
his left hand to dig the suckers out of 
his flesh, for they seemed to bury 
themselves there. After this experi- 
ence, there was no more doubt or in- 
decision in the fight, for seizing a sharp 
knife he quickly cut the hook from its 
hold, upon which the cuttle crept away 
to another part of the boat. But this 
did not finish Mr. Kelly’s night work, 
for on again throwing out his line he 
had a still heavier haul, and when it 
came to the water-line he could not get 
it an inch further, although he used all 
his strength, for the line was new and 
stronger than he could break. 

In this dilemma he had to hold on 
tight, and on looking over the side by 
the aid of a fickering light he found 
himself glaring into the eyes of an- 
other devil-fish, and a much larger one 
than the first. He further found that 
the creature had taken the boat for its 


‘Mr. Samuel Kelly is a man to be relied on. He 
has a school in Mevagissey, under the Cornwall 
County Council, for teaching youngsters the art 
of making knots and splices, sail and net-mend- 
ing, etc. Beside his evidence, I have many other 


proofs from other fishermen of the audacity and 
violence of these creatures. 
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enemy, and was attacking it with all 
its force, its tentacles embracing the 
stern on the one hand, and running for- 
wards to near the middle section on the 
other. 

On thinking over his recent troubles 
with its neighbor, and the waste of 
time likely to ensue in a still longer en- 
counter with a stronger brute, he de- 
cided not to risk another fight, but to 
use the advantage of its violent on- 
slaught on the boat. Taking his knife 
and watching his opportunity, he 
finally cut the hook out of the intruder 
who, on being liberated, soon dropped 
out of sight. 

The next day I verified most of Mr. 
Kelly’s statements.‘ The arms of the 
dead octopus in the boat stretched over 
seven feet, and on the back of Mr. 
Kelly’s hand was a very black round 
bruise about half an inch in diameter 
corresponding with the inner circle of 
one of the largest suckers of the dead 
octupus. Since then he has caught 
several of these cuttles, and one whose 
arms stretched over six feet and a half. 
In our waters none of these head- 
footed mollusks have been known to 
take human life, but it is scarcely ques- 
tionable, if favorable opportunities 
presented themselves, that they would 
do so.° In 1879 one of the attendants 
of the Scarborough Aquarium was at- 
tacked by only a small octopus when 
cleaning out a tank. The experience 
might have ended fatally had he been 
in the sea with a flood tide. As it was, 
he had to make his exit, leaving his 
boot (by which the creature held him 
fast) behind him.* But there have been 
occasions in other seas when the worst 
has happened, and men have been 
caught in the slimy folds of gigantic 


5A fact that should be known by all persons 
who have anything to do with the sea, is that 
the octopus is easily mastered by being tightly 
gripped by the throat. When this is done, its ten- 
tacles will instantiy relax their hold. 

“See Wylde’s ‘‘Royal Natural History,’’ p. 762. 
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cuttles, which have held them on or 
dragged them to destruction. Sir 
Grenville Temple tells us how a Sar- 
dinian captain, while bathing at Jer- 
beh, was seized and drowned by an 
octopus, his limbs being found bound 
by the arms of the animal, although 
only in four feet of water; while Cap- 
tain J. M. Dens, a French navigator of 
repute, states that, when off the coasts 
of Africa, three of his men were scrap- 
ing the sides of his ship on a fine 
day when they were attacked by one 
of these violent creatures, which drew 
two of them away under water in spite 
of every effort made to save them, 
while the third who was rescued died 
during the night. In the fight one of 
the creature’s arms was cut off, 
twenty-five feet in length, and with 
suckers on it as large as pot-lids. 
Should there still remain a residuum 
of doubt in any mind respecting the 
existence of gigantic cuttles, this will 
be dispelled by the following fact re- 
corded by the Rev. M. Harvey, of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. On October 26, 
1873, two fishermen were out in a boat 
near the eastern end of Conception 
Bay. Observing a floating object on 
the water they rowed towards it and 
struck it; on which it immediately shot 
out two vast tentacles around the boat, 
as if wrestling with an antagonist. 
Fortunately, they had a hatchet on 
board with which they cut them from 
the creature, which after blackening 
the sea with its ink, soon made off. 
One of these magnificent fragments 
was measured by Mr. Alexander Mur- 
ray, geologist, and Professor Verrill, of 
Yale College, Connecticut, who found it 
to be seventeen feet long and three 
and a half feet in circumference. This 
fragment is now preserved in St, 
John’s College, Newfoundland. Since 
then scientists have further considered 
the subject, and concluded that this 


"See Henry Lee’s ‘‘Sea Monsters Unmasked,” p. 
44. This work gives a mass of facts respecting 
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beast with its tentacles could not have 
been less than forty-four feet long." 

Reverting to the British octopus, I 
may further state that its mimicry is 
very great. The colors it uses run 
through deep chocolate, dull red, brown 
and gray, and it has the power of 80 
arranging these hues that in the shade 
and cover of the dark rocks it is al- 
most unseen by any eye, which facili- 
tates its easily worrying a stranger, 
pouncing upon its food, or hiding from 
its enemies. Its change from one color 
to another is almost instantaneous, and 
the body can be mottled with the whole 
of these tints just as quickly. 

I once saw a tank cut in the rocks on 
the open coast near low water and cov- 
ered with many folds of iron netting, 
in which were kept twenty of these 
cuttles. Around the sides and bottom 
grew the dark olive laminarian sea- 
weeds and on the rocks under them 
clung a stunted reddish-brown flexible 
coral; this they always rested on and 
imitated; and were always of a red- 
dish-brown hue. They lived in seem- 
ing harmony and when a violent storm 
broke in the cover they did not care to 
leave it, but remained there for some 
weeks after. Their walking power is 
also considerable, and on the sea-bot- 
tom no doubt they often approach the 
object of their attack in this manner, 
accommodating themselves to the vari- 
ous colors surrounding them as they 
near the quarry. 

The fishermen see much of their 
walking and climbing powers and col- 
oring faculty, when caught and thrown 
into the boat, for the cuttles often go 
from stem to stern in search of shelter, 
and more than once, while the fisher- 
men were busy, I have known them, 
when very valuable for aquarium pur- 
poses, quietly slip over the side and 
drop away to the depths, much to the 
chagrin of the fishermen. 


large cuttles. Also see Knight's ‘Pictorial Mu- 
seum of Animated Nature,"’ p. 173. 
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I shall now notice the 


LOLIGO VULGARIS. 


In the summer months these crea- 
tures are found in vast numbers on the 
southern and western coasts of Great 
Britain, following the mackerel, pil- 
chard and sprat, when they approach 
the shore, into every nook and corner 
of the coast; and are reliable bait used 
by all the long-shore fishermen 
throughout the autumn, when engaged 
in catching conger and pollack, etc. 

At times they are a great pest to the 
drift fishermen, watching their nets 
and biting the fish there, and, when 
nearly satiated, eating out their eyes, 
for they seldom devour wholly one fish, 
but rather prefer a tit-bit from the 
back, between the head and dorsal fin. 

They are caught in turn by the fish- 
erman putting a large tough bait on a 
fine line, and, when it is covered by 
the arms of the cuttle for the purpose 
of drawing it to its beak, pulling it as 
gently as possible to the surface; then 
with a rod, at the end of which are 
fastened several hooks, he gaffs the 
creature. They seldom leave the coasts 
until after spawning, which seems to 
be performed in the quiet hours be- 
tween the storms in November and De- 
cember. 

These duties are carried out close to 
the shore, so near indeed that I have 
many times seen scores left on the 
beach by the ebbing tide. The males 
are aways present and are much 
larger than the females. Their mode 
of reproduction seems to be of a very 
peculiar nature. Mr. Couch in his 
Journal stated that from reliable evi- 
dence, which he gave, the loligo cuttle 
seems to produce its young alive. I 


also thought the same and sent what 
appeared to be young cuttles, cut from 
the parent to the late Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, Dr. Day, of Cheltenham, and oth- 
ers, who seemed to have no doubt on 
the subject, and urged me to continue 
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to watch the fcetus until its final de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, although I 
examined the family for years, I made 
no further progress except in finding 
that when these forms touched a cold 
surface a muscular action took place; 
and what appeared to be the young 
cuttle was flung clean out of the sac 
which enveloped it. 

In the meantime a friend had set 
some up for microscopic purposes; and 
beautiful objects they were, for the 
whole creature seems bound up so com- 
pactly and securely. At a later date I 
sent a few specimens to Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, of Birmingham, a microscopist 
of repute, and he asserted that they 
were not young cuttles but the sper- 
matozoa of the male. Presuming this 
statement true, to be of this order they 
were massive forms indeed, as each of 
them ran from twelve to fifteen lines 
in length and less than a line in 
breadth, and was of needle form. In 
situ they are held in a bag containing 
several thousands, about two-thirds 
down the body, with a duct running 
from it into the open near the neck, 
when congress is near. This canal con- 
tains many of these forms ready for 
exit; but there seems no possibility of 
their reaching the female excepting by 
the assistance of the long tentacles be- 
longing to the creature, which possibly 
might take hold of them and pass them 
to their final destination. 

On examining the female a mass of 
gelatinous matter was found at the ex- 
treme end of the mantle having the ap- 
pearance of eggs about the size of com- 
mon peas, fused in a lump; but how 
they could be separated and the sper- 
matozoa deposited in each is the diffi- 
culty. With our present slight knowl- 
edge it is impossible to say what might 
be done by these two creatures work- 
ing in harmony, each using the longest 
arms. 

The largest loligo I have seen meas- 
ured three feet eight inches without at- 
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tempting to stretch its tentacles. Like 
the fishes, they seem to sleep with one 
eye closed at a time, as I have seen 
them resting on the sea-bottom for this 
purpose; and when the bait fell near 
the sleeping side it was unobserved, 
but when dropped on the other it was 
gripped at once. 

Their enemies are all the carnivorous 
fishes, which they often evade, either 
by evolution, fight or mimicry; for all 
of which devices they have some spe- 
cial adaptations. 

In the first instance, they have two 
tough flexible fins or wings, high on 
the back, which enable them to swim 
forwards or backwards without turn- 
ing, which is an accommodation of 
great utility in either attack or retreat. 

Then, their eyes are so situated as 
almost to command a circle; this also 
in a fight is invaluable, for they can 
see all their enemies and know their 
power, and can advance or retire as 
the occasion may require. Then be- 
sides their ink bag they have a very 
muscular siphon enabling them to 
shoot their enemies, in the air some 
ten feet, and in the sea some three or 
four feet away. 

Not long ago a friend of mine saw a 
skirmish between a loligo and its 
enemy in which the cuttle came off the 
victor. He was fishing in the clear 
water of Mevagissey Bay, and, wish- 
ing to catch a John Dorée, he tied the 
end of his line to the tail of a live young 
sea bream and threw it into the sea. 
Now a Dorée is very fond of living 
food, and likes to swallow it head fore- 
most. This suits the fisherman, as 
when devoured in this form the spines 
of the bream act as hooks to the fish- 
erman’s line, and are sure to bring all 
on board. 

The bream had not got far down in 
the sea before a cuttle saw it, and 
quickly fastened on to the back of its 
neck; and before any steps were taken 
to scare it away, a large Dorée was 
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seen coming to the front. There was 
no doubt or hesitation about its pur- 
pose, for it was seen that it desired to 
swallow the lot, as it was quietly go- 
ing forward all the time, but taking 
a side view as the opportunity best 
offered. When about five feet from its 
quarry, there was a violent rush on it, 
with jaws wide open, but there was 
just as quick action on the other side, 
for the contents of the ink bag were as 
quickly shot into the open mouth. In 
an instant, with the impetus of the 
rush, the Dorée was in a cloud of thick 
darkness which the cuttle had also put 
between them, when he slunk away out 
of sight. 

The Dorée also soon made its ap- 
pearance out of the muddle in a dread- 
ful state; its eyes rolled as if in terror, 
and its beautiful olive skin had turned 
deadly pale, while its coughing and 
fuming was something to be remem- 
bered, black matter being again and 
again expectorated from gills and 
mouth. It was really thought that the 
creature was about to die, and the gaff 
was got ready to take it on board, for 
it had floated up within four feet of 
the boat, but noting her outline it 
gently sank into the depths below. 

Their shooting out of water is gener- 
ally directed against the fisherman 
when gaffing them for bait, his face 
being always their target, unless he has 
anything about him of a white color, 
when this arrests their attention. 

I once remember having a noted 
London doctor out at sea for a little 
amateur fishing. He would like to see 
a loligo cuttie caught, he said. I 
warned him of what was likely to hap- 
pen when gaffing was on, but he did 
not care. “Surely,” he said, “I can 
dodge such guess-work as this must 
be, for so short a time.” I felt dubi- 
ous as to the result, seeing his white 
shirt was a prominent object through 
his having such an open vest. Finally 
a cuttle took the bait, and as I drew 
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it towards us the doctor lost all 
thought of himself and his adornments 
in his admiration of the movements 
and the beautiful eyes of the creature, 
when in an instant, as I gaffed it, the 
whole ink charge struck him in the 
throat and sadly blackened his white 
habiliments. 

As to the mimicry of these creatures. 
In the summer months, when really 
settled on the coasts, they may be 
found by night on any colored sea-bot- 
tom if the water is pure; and with the 
necessary appliances they may be 
caught at such times on rocks and 
piers jutting into the sea. But with 
the daylight, if possible, they make for 
cover or places with a dark bottom, 
especially where the large olive lamin- 
arian sea-weeds grow, for here they 
are safe, because the color of the one 
can be so easily and _ instantly 
mimicked by the other. On a dark, un- 
decided colored bottom they can also 
manage to assimilate themselves to its 
hues, and, if necessity compels them 
to rest on the brown sands, although 
unable to color brown, they can as- 
sume a kind of dead flesh color which 
harmonizes extremely well with their 
surroundings. 

My last case will be the 


SEPIA OFFICINALIS, 


These creatures are plentiful on the 
southern coasts of England and Ire- 
land; they have not the persistent 
skulking and pouncing proclivities of 
the octopus, but often fight the battle 
of life in the open sea, and when hard 
pressed dodge in the shade, or around 
the corners of the rocks, and even 
cover themselves with sand, as the oc- 
easion suits, when hiding from their 
enemies, or for the capture of food. 
They seem to be rather susceptible to 
cold, and leave the shore in the early 
autumn, returning again to it with the 
early summer. 

Evidently they breed on the coasts, 
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as their dark grape-like eggs are 
found in bunches attached to stones 
and sea-weeds, not far from land. They 
seem fond of a mixed diet, as when in 
the surface of the sea they will often 
pursue the fishes living there; and will 
sometimes feed ravenously on mackerel 
when meshed in the fishermen’s nets; 
while their powerful jaws point to the 
probability of their being used, like 
others of the family, in crushing up 
and feeding on crabs of a considerable 
size when living on the sea bottom. 

Their eyes are splendid objects to 
look at: the pupils are large and of a 
dark blue color, each having a beauti- 
ful nictitating membrane which comes 
down from above, having gentle 
curves on its lower edge and tinged as 
if with burnished silver, seeming to 
act as a reflector of light. Evidently 
this membrane is a magnificent ar- 
rangement in connection with these 
creatures’ habits which require large 
pupils to their eyes for collect- 
ing the scattered rays of light, so 
as to see objects in the deep water of 
their winter home, though they must 
needs use the same organs when living 
in the great light of our summer seas. 
Their mechanical arrangement is not 
so quick as the winking process in 
birds and sharks; but is so slow that 
it can be adjusted so as to take in only 
necessary light. 

Their ink bag is very large; and in 
hiding from their enemies they can fill 
a larger space of water with their ink 
than any of the cuttles. It was from 
these that the old artists extracted 
their dark coloring matter for painting 
their pictures. 

They also possess the true cuttle 
bone, situated along the back, which 
keeps the creature in form. It is com- 
posed mostly of carbonate of lime; and 
by a peculiar arrangement of the 
plates in its formation it always floats 
in the sea. By this means an intima- 
tion is always given above, to those 
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who can notice it, of the death of 
every one of the family, for no 
creature below attempts to digest it. 
Our old folks used this cuttle bone 
in various forms. The ladies mixed it 
with their cosmetics for beautifying 
the skin and polishing and whitening 
their teeth, the scholars--before blotting- 
paper was invented—as pounce for dry- 
ing their ink quickly, and the lower 
classes as a medicine for colds; a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water with 
sugar forming a dose for a sweat. 
This creature differs from the octo- 
pus in having ten arms. As before in- 
timated, it seeks its food in many 
ways. When it is hunting in the open 
sea, and its quarry is large, at the 
right moment the whole muscular 
force of these arms is brought to bear 
on it; but if the food desired is small 
and active, other tactics are adopted; 
and the two long tentacles are brought 
into use. We know nothing in nature 
like it. Under these conditions the cut- 
tle takes its ease as if asleep on the 
sea-bottom, assimilating its color as 
nearly as possible to its surroundings. 
The eight arms are brought so close to 
gether that they look like a miniature 
elephant’s trunk, only a little stouter. 
With the two long tentacles contracted 
and hidden within them, on the ap- 
proach of food in the shape of a prawn, 
small crabs or small fish, the two high- 
est or central arms are lifted; and 
three others are gently moved aside so 
as to be out of the way of the coming 
dash of the hidden tentacles: the cuttle 
quietly moves nearer to or further from 
the object, so as to have it within the 
proper reach of this death stroke, and 
in a moment, like a lightning flash, 
sometimes quicker than the eye can 
follow it, these tentacles are darted 
out, the victim is caught and secreted 
in the folds of its outer arms, and 
torn in pieces by the merciless beak.* 


"See also Lee’s “‘Sea Monsters Unmasked,”’ p. 
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In appearance these are the most 
beautiful of all the cuttles; but I ques- 
tion whether they are to be seen at 
their best in the summer months, near 
the shore; their great beauty seems to 
be especially reserved for display in the 
deep sea when sexual affinities are to 
the front, and then possibly only for a 
short time. 

I have seen one of them with the 
groundwork or principal color of the 
skin a rich dark brown, with snow- 
white zebra-like markings running down 
across the body about an eighth of an 
inch wide and less than half an inch 
apart, this covering the whole body 
and part of the arms; the fin which 
surrounds the body was exquisitely 
spotted with white or yellow. In this 
dress it was really one of the most at- 
tractive objects I ever saw in the sea. 

Their mimicry seems easily to run in 
three colors; brown, yellow and white. 
And the creature can be instantly 
shaded into the whole of them when 
necessary. In the summer months 
they are very active in following young 
herrings, sprats, bream, red mullet, 
ete.; and these in the clear summer 
water generally keep on dark olive, 
weedy grounds. In following them 
these cuttles quickly cover their mantle 
a dull brown, which blends so well 
with the weeds that the cuttles are 
very difficult to be seen; while, if they 
have to move out on the gray sands 
their white zebra markings are brought 
out in a dull form, and the brown is 
softened with yellow, which gives 
them a very indefinite appearance, and 
almost hides them from view. 

The largest of these creatures I ever 
saw was nine inches wide and about 
three feet long, the body and arms 
covering sixteen inches, and the 
stretched tentacles the remainder. 

In closing I may remark that there 
are several other cuttles belonging to 
our seas, all of which have more or less 
the power of mimicry. I might further 
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state that Darwin in his “Voyage of 
the Beagle” (see page 3) makes some 
interesting observations on the discov- 
ery of cuttles in a pool on the shore of 
the island of St. Jago. From the facts 
stated it may be inferred that these sup- 
port the theory of voluntary mimicry 
in this family; for he says that these 
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animals escape detection by a very ex- 
traordinary chameleon-like power of 
changing their colors; and that they 
vary their tints acording to the nature 
of the ground they pass over. He was 
much amused at the various methods 
used by one individual to escape de- 
tection. 
Matthias Dunn. 
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The summer after our trying experi- 
ences at Sandyport—where most of our 
month’s holiday was spent in turning 
away from the cottage we had rented 
all the other families to whom Mr. 
Joseph Scorer had also let it—my wife 
insisted on trying the east coast. You 
see, she comes from the north herself, 
and she had, I think, an idea that as 
East Anglia lay nearer her native land 
than Sussex or Wessex, the inhabi- 
tants would be more likely to be im- 
bued with, or at all events to some ex- 
tent tinctured with, some of the more 
prominent virtues, including that of 
honesty, than she had found the South- 
rons. These latter she considered 
spoiled by the annual inrush of Lon- 
doners all in a heap in August, which 
made the natives masters of the situa- 
tion, and gave them opportunities for 
haymaking of which it was altogether 
too much to expect human nature not 
to take advantage. 

We fixed on Felixstowe as our 
headquarters, and with our last year’s 
experiences still very fresh in our 
minds we naturally reverted to lodg- 
ings. If they were not absolutely 
everything that could be desired—are 
such to be found this side Heaven?— 
we could at all events leave them for a 
whole day at a time without the cer- 
tainty of finding a furious father and 
an anxious mother and a brood of dis- 


tressful children clamoring for posses- 
sion when we returned. 

And if the Felixstowe beach did not 
fully answer the family requirements 
in the mater of sand and pools, there 
were compensations to be found else- 
where. 

On the low-lying sandy spit near the 
old fort was a soldiers’ camp, with 
drilling ground and shooting-ranges, 
and in these things my youngsters took 
the keenest interest and delight. They 
lay by the hour in the wire-grass and 
watched the shooting, and wandered 
over the butts when it was over and 
dug up treasure trove in the shape of 
long metal Lee-Metford cartridge cases, 
and conical bullets which had wan- 
dered wide among the sandhills. We 
bequeathed nearly a cartload of such 
spoil to our landlady. when we went 
home, much to her surprise and dis- 
gust. They were never tired of linger- 
ing through the canvas streets of the 
camp, the houses of which bore fanci- 
ful legends in uncouth charcoal charac- 
ters, the marks at once of burnt stick 
and a pointed, if none too polished, wit, 
and possibly of something of a retali- 
atory spirit. The “Home for Lost 


Dogs” struck us as hardly likely to have 
been so labelled by its inhabitants, but 
as being more probably a reply in kind 
from the occupants of the “Rat Pit” 
next door, or possibly a tu quoque from 
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the “Flea Trap,” or “Monkey House,” 
or “Cockytoo Lodge,” or the “Mon- 
grel’s Parlor,” all of which were adja- 
cent, or possibly it was the tangible 
evidence of a midnight raid by the 
“Laughing Jackasses” at the other end 
of the camp. 

Our young folks haunted the camp, 
and came to know it in all—well, say 
in most of—its phases. They watched 
it work and they watched it play—at 
ecards and draughts and dominoes, at 
football, cricket and quoits. They crit- 
icised its cooking arrangements and its 
various methods of devouring its food, 
which, I am bound to say, tended 
rather towards business-like despatch 
than towards elegance of manners. 
They watched it receive its letters and 
retire into corners to read them, and 
lie flat on its stomach to write its re- 
plies with much arduous toil of hand 
and tongue. They heard it sing and 
laugh and grumbie. They saw it re- 
ceive its modest pay, and then creep, 
dingy and grubby, into its triangular 
darknesses, whence, after a brief 
period of retirement, it emerged radi- 
ant in butterfly scarlet, with shining 
face, and plastered hair ornamented 
with precariously clinging cap, and 
then, with diminutive cane twirling 
jauntily, they saw it strut proudiy 
away to the town on conquest bent. 

Both my boys were going to be 
soldiers the moment they were big 
enough. Both my girls were going to 
marry soldiers as soon as they grew 
up. I felt it my duty to beg them to 
become, and to choose, officers, and my 
mind was relieved when they stated 
that such of course was their intention. 

But one morning there sprang up on 
a vacant plot among the sand hum- 
mocks between the camp and the 
town, a sudden mushroom growth of 
white bell tents arranged in symmetri- 
cal lines around the four sides of a long 
parallelogram, with large square mess 
tents at each end, and cooking ovens 
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dug out of the sandhills beyond the 
lines. The work was executed in busi- 
ness-like fashion by soldierly men of 
graver aspect and more sober mien 
than the light-hearted irresponsibles of 
the “Rat Trap” and the “Home for 
Lost Dogs” beyond, some of whom 
strolled down to offer suggestions, 
which were received with a chilling 
lack of attention. 

Presently, with shrill squeak of 
many fifes and much rattle of kettle- 
drums, there marched in from the sta- 
tion a regiment of boy soldiers, the 
eldest I should say not more than fif- 
teen, but every man of them bearing 
himself with all the conscious pride of 
a bemedalled veteran of fifty. 

Thenceforth the “Rat Trap” and the 
“Mongrel’s Parlor” and the home of 
the “Laughing Jackasses” knew us no 
more. All our attention was centred 
on the youthful warriors of the new 
camp, and we soon came to know 
them in the lump as well as we had 
known their elders farther along the 
shore. 

But even warriors, in the lump, are 
not as interesting as individuals; and 
as we became familiar with the ma- 
chinery of the camp, our chief enjoy- 
ment began to revolve round one par- 
ticular little unit thereof. 

We had each of us separately been 
struck by him as they marched in that 
first day, and this alone sufficed to 
give him a place apart from his fel- 
lows in all our minds. He was the 
brightest-faced youngster in the regi- 
ment—brown hair, pert nose, quick blue 
eyes which roved around in vast enjoy- 
ment of the sensation he was helping 
to create, perfect health and rollicking 
humor in every curve of his impudent 
little face. 

He was one of the kettledrums, and 
the way his sticks flashed and twirled 
was a sight and a source of amaze- 
ment to all beholders. His very soul 
seemed to run down into the points of 
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those twinkling sticks, and his boyish 
delight in the noise he could extract 
from his drum was barely veiled be- 
neath the gravity he considered becom- 
ing to a man of his position. 

We were constantly meeting him 
strolling out with the other men of his 
corps, and he always seemed to be do- 
ing the talking and gesticulating for 
the lot. A chance conversation which 
we overheard as we came along the 
soft sand to the camp one afternoon en- 
lightened us as to his name and some 
of his characteristics. 

Four of them were lying in a sunny 
nook, and they were quite too much 
interested in themselves to pay any at- 
tention to us. We were interested too, 
and we trod soft and went slow for the 
purpose of hearing the end of their dis- 
cussion, but they took no apparent no- 
tice of us. 

“When my Uncle Dan was at Wat- 
terloo—”’ were the first words that 
reached us from our little kettledrum. 

“Garn, Danny Rendle! Give yer 
Uncle Dan a rest. I don’t b’lieve y’ 
ain’t got no Uncle Dan,” growled a 
dark-haired boy. 

“You—don’t— b’lieve— I—ain’t— got— 
no— Uncle— Dan,— Jim Foley?’ ex- 
claimed our youngster, in a tone of the 
most concentrated amazement. 

“Nar,” said the other. “If yer have, 
why don’t he never come t’ see yer? 
Why don’t he never send yer nuff’n? I 
never seen him, nor ever heard tell of 
anybody that has, an’ yer never gits 
any letters from ’m, not so much as a 
ha’p’ny post card.” 

“He can’t write, ’cos he lost his arm 
at Watterloo.” 

“Yah! He ec’d write wiv his other 


arm, or wiv his toes, same as yon man 
at the show we was at, or he ec’d get 
summun else t’ write; or he c’d come 
an’ see yer.” 
“Lost both his legs at Watterloo.” 
“Huh! an’ his head, an’ his tail. Not 
much left of him to brag about. 


But 
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I don’t b’lieve there ain’t no such per- 
son.” 

“All right, Jinf Foley! 
there sandhill?” 

“I see it. Wot’s that got t’ do wiv 
yer Uncle Dan? Is the scraps of him 
buried there?” 

“You git out to-night, Jim Foley, and 
come down there, an’ I'll interdooce 
yer to my Uncle Dan.” 

“Will? Right! I’m on. Id like to 
meet all that’s left of the old gen’le- 
man.” 

And then we had to pass out of hear- 
ing, having learned that our young- 
ster’s name was Dan Rendle, and that 
he had, or said he had, a veteran uncle 
upon whose existence his companions 
east doubts. 

Without saying anything to my 
young people, I promised myself the 
pleasure of witnessing the introduc- 
tion of Jim Foley to little Dan’s aged 
relative. 

And I was there, ambushed flat in 
the wire-grass of a neighboring hillock 
for an hour before the meeting, and 
eounted the time well spent. 

Dan was first on the field with two 
supporters. Presently Jim Foley 
strolled up with three more. 

“Ah, you there, Danny Rendle? 
Now, where’s yer Uncle Dan wot lost 
his arms and his legs at Watterloo, an’ 
his head, an’ his tail, an’ every blim bit 
of him? I—don't—b’lieve—you—got— 
no—Uncle—Dan.” 

“Come on!” said Dan, and peeled off 
his tunic, and rolled up the sleeves of 
his little colored shirt, and tied his red 
cotton handkerchief tight round his 
waist, “an’ I’ll interdooce yer to him.” 

I am not going to describe the fight. 
I am old-fashioned—or maybe it is 
new-fashioned— enough to believe that 
a fight is less demoralizing to the prin- 
cipals, except, indeed, in such trifling 
matters as blood and cuticle, than to 
the onlookers. 

So, briefly, the conflict waxed and 
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waned for a good ten minutes. Jim 
was half a head taller, but was not so 
close-knit and active as Danny, and 
Danny was fired with the defence of 
the family honor. In the event Jim 
measured his length on the earth, and 
before he could rise, Danny had him 
by the scruff of the neck and was ram- 
ming his face into the sand, while he 
pantingly exhorted him to a better 
frame of mind in the matter of Uncle 
Dan. 

“Now,—(ram)—Jim Foley,—(ram)—d’ 
you b’lieve—(ram)—in my Uncle Dan?” 

“NO!” roared Jim, spitting out a 
mouthful of sand as his head rose. 
“You—ain’t—got—no—Uncle—Dan.” 

“Then, dan you! I'll choke you!” 
and down went Jim’s face into the 
sand once more, and was held there 
so long that I began to fear the threat 
would be carried out. 

The others began to fear so too. 

“Let him be, Dan Rendle,” said one. 
“We all know you got an Uncle Dan, 
an’ what’s it matter ’bout him?” 

“Ho! do—do you?” panted Dan. 

“No—he ain't,” came in a muffled 
whisper from the sand. 

“Well, I guess you’ve had ’nough of 
him for one day, Jim Foley,” said the 
victor, giving the fallen foe a final 
shake. 

“Don’t want never—t’ hear his name 
again,” said Jim, sitting up slowly, and 
scooping the sand out of his mouth 
with his finger. 

“All right,” said Dan, letting down 
his sleeves, and getting into his tunic, 
“when you want to hear from him 
again, you let me know, an’ I'll ’tend 
to it. He told me to lick yer, an’ I 
done it,” and he marched away with 
his head in the air. 

Next day, as we drew near the camp, 
the shouts and laughter from the beach 
just beyond told us that the youthful 
warriors were at their ablutions, so we 
sat down to watch their antics. 

They were having a right merry 
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time, gambolling in the surf like a 
school of stranded porpoises, rolling, 
yelling, chasing one another with 
bunches of seaweed, while the more 
courageous ventured out up to their 
chips and essayed the voyage home. 

A short-cut shout that was different 
from the other shouts—as different as 
death is from life—and all the other 
shouts died away, and all our eyes 
turned to where a pair of white arms 
were thrashing wildly at the water 
which closed over them—another bub- 
bling cry as they came in sight again. 

I had kicked off my shoes and shed 
my jacket for a desperate venture, with 
little hope of success, for he was a 
long way out. The sergeant in 
charge was wading out up to his knees, 
cursing volubly—I learned afterwards 
that he couldn’t swim a stroke. All 
the other youngsters had scuttled 
ashore and formed a shivering fringe 
to the lip of the tide. 

Suddenly shouts broke out from the 
squirming line. 

“Go it, Danny! You got him. Keep 
up, old man. ‘Ray! he’s got him, 
Danny’s got him. Good ole Dan! 
Right and tight, here they come,” and 
presently they were in shallow water, 
and stood for breath, Dan with his 
arm round the other, supporting him, 
for he was spent; and then they waded 
ashore amid the shouts of the boys, 
and I saw that the other was Jim 
Foley, the unbeliever. 

And as they came slowly through the 
shallows I heard— 

“Didn’t want you to drown ’fore 
you’d seen my Uncle Dan, Jim Foley.” 

“Y’ain’t—got no—Uncle Dan, Danny 
Rendle,” dribbled sturdily from blue- 
lipped Jim. 

“'T were him sent me after you,” said 
Dan. 

“Garn!” said Jim, and then the ser- 
geant took them in custody. 

Now it seemed to me that this con- 
duct of little Dan’s deserved more rec- 
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ognition than it was like to get, and, 
thinking the matter over, I decided on 
a course which would, I had reason to 
believe, give Dan more satisfaction 
than anything else was likely to do. 

I let two days elapse, and then, see- 
ing Dan sitting outside his tent with a 
circle of admirers round him, and the 
recovered Jim playing devil’s chorus at 
the door of his own tent, I walked in 
past the sentries with my youngsters, 
and requested audience of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

That high official was absent on 
pleasure, but I was introduced to a ser- 
geant, who happened to be the one 
who got his trousers wet on the beach 
the other day. 

“Have you got a boy here named 
Rendle, sergeant—Dan Rendle?’ I 
asked. 

“We have, sir. Do you know him?” 

“Well, I know something about him. 
His Uncle Dan—” 

“Ay, ay, sir; that’s him. There he is, 
*’mong all them byes. He’s the cheeky- 
looking young limb in the middle that’s 
doing all the talking; but he’s a good 
bye, and a plucky one. I’ll call him.” 

“No, if you don’t mind, we'd like to 
go to him.” 

“Right, sir,” and he led us across the 
vacant space to where Danny was 
holding court. 

“Rendle, here’s a gentleman come to 
see you from your Uncle Dan,” said 
the sergeant, and Danny sprang up to 
the salute with a face like a red rose 
dusted with gold, for it gleamed all 
over—and tipped with dew, for his 
eyes sparkled like diamonds—wet dia- 
monds. 

“Well, Dan, my boy,” I said, “how 
are you, and how are you getting on? 
Heard from Uncle Dan lately?” 

“No, sir, I ain’t,” said Dan, with 
something of a dazed look in his eyes. 

“Ah, he’s not much of a writer, is 
he, with his one arm?” 

“No, sir, he ain’t.” 
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And after a pause. “Is he—is he all 
right, sir?’ 

“All right last time I heard from 
him, Dan. I suppose we may sit 
down?” 

“Surely, sir,” said the sergeant, who 
was hovering around. “Now, you byes, 
skedaddle. Like your  imperence, 
hangin’ round with your mouths wide 
open when Rendle has visitors from 
his Uncle Dan.” 

“Well, and have they made you ser- 
geant yet, Dan, or corporal, or what?” 

“No, sir, I ain’t noth’n but just full 
private. But I’ve got two good-con- 
duct stripes, an’—an’ they say I’m 
t’? have a medal.” 


“Oh, and what’s the medal for? 
Shooting?” 
“No, sir, fur—fur swimmin’,” said 


Dan modestly. 

“For savin’ a bye’s life at sea at risk 
of his own,” said the sergeant, who 
was still within earshot. 

“Oh! how was that? That’s a great 
thing to have done, my boy, and a 
thing to be proud of. It’s not every- 
body gets the chance, or has the pluck 
to take advantage of it.” 

It was the sergeant, however, who 
told us the story and pointed out Jim 
Foley, still sitting in the door of his 
tent and straining eyes and ears our 
way, as the “fullish bye what didn’t 
know enough to keep inside his depth, 
and spiled me a pair o’ new trousers, 
he did too, forbye, wi’ his fullishness.” 

We stopped chatting with Dan for 
close on ‘half an hour. He told us all 
that he knew, and a great deal that he 
thought, about a sham fight with the 
soldiers in the other camp that was to 
come off in the marshes that night, 
and strongly advised us to be present. 
It was to be a slap-up, real banging 
affair, and wouldn’t they just make a 
noise! He showed us inside his tent, 


which he shared with five others, and 
all his belongings, and led us past Jim 
Foley, with his nose up and his head 
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in the air, to the mess tent, and finally, 
after we had taken leave of the ser- 
geant, and begged his acceptance of 
half-a-crown, he conducted us proudly 
past the sentries and said good-bye, 
and stood looking after us, with his 
right hand firmly clasped on a five- 
shilling piece, and an expression of 
face that was strangely compounded of 
gratitude and mystification. 

When we strolled up to camp next 
day Dan was on sentry duty at the 
front entrance. There were a score of 
the town boys regarding him en- 
viously, and he would not permit him- 
self so much as the flicker of an eyelid 
from the straight path of duty. His 
eyes shone on us like blue diamonds, 
and I got a fleeting impression of a 
slight tremor of the under part of the 
left eye-cup; but the little warrior 
sternly nipped the flower of friendship 
in the bud, and remained as immobile 
as if he had swallowed the barrel of 
his musket and had been cast in gun- 
metal. 

The next day we begged leave for 
him for the afternoon, and carried him 
off in a carriage and pair for a drive 
round the countryside, and home to our 
lodgings to tea, and we all delighted in 
him greatly. My youngest boy desired 
forthwith to be put into a soldier’s 
orphanage, that he might begin to em- 
ulate the deeds of Danny the Great, 
and his mother had to be at much 
pains to explain to him that on several 
counts he was not at present eligible. 

Dan chattered away most entertain- 
ingly of his soldiering experiences, as- 
serted that they had licked the big fel- 
lows all to fits in the marshes the 
other night, and dilated at consider- 
able length on the great time they had 
had at the canteen, when he had had 
his Uncle Dan's health drunk with full 
honors in forty bottles of ginger beer. 
“But I ain’t spent all the money yet,” 
he said with a deprecatory glance at 
me. 
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But when I hinted that money was 
meant to be spent, and was apt to 
burn holes in boys’ pockets if kept too 
long—a proposition which made my 
own youngsters prick up their ears— 
and endeavored to draw him out on the 
use to which the balance was to be put, 
he rapidly changed the subject, and I 
forbore to worry him. 

I was very curious to know if my 
own surmises as to Dan’s Uncle Dan 
were anywhere near the mark, and 
when my wife was putting the younger 
children to bed I told the others to run 
down to the beach while Dan and I 
had a talk. 

“Now, Danny, my man, tell me about 
your Uncle Dan,” I began when we 
were alone. “Where does he live?’ 

He looked at me very straight for the 
space of a minute, as though debating 
in his own mind whether to unload 
himself or not, and then said briefly: 

“I ain’t got no Uncle Dan.” 

It was so exactly what I expected 
that, after all that had passed, I could 
not refrain from a shout of laughter, at 
which he knitted his brows and 
blinked quickly, and I saw that I had 
hurt him. I stretched out my hand. 

“You must excuse me, old man,” I 
said, “but that was exactly what I 
imagined,” at which a look of relief 
came over his face. “And yet you 
fought Jim Foley because he cast 
doubts on Uncle Dan, and you went in 
after Jim because your Uncle Dan sent 
you?” 

“Gosh!” said Danny, and looked upon 
me as a wizard. 

“Tell me all about it, Danny. 
haps I can help.” 

“Well, sir, it were like this,” he said 
stoutly; “all the other chaps had sisters 
and cousins and aunts and things, and 
I never had nobody, and I felt kind of 
out, and I just made up Uncle Dan to 
be upsides with ’em. An’ I made him 
just as I'd ha’ liked to ha’ had him if 
I’d had him really. Bin at Watterloo, 


Per- 
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an’ lost his arm an’ his legs an’ all the 
rest of it. An’—an’—” and there was 
the suspicion of a shamefaced break in 
the clear little voice—‘“an’ I tried to do 
things as I thought he’d ha’ like me to 
do ’em. An’ it done me good, sir, so 
what’s the odds?” 

“Danny,” I said, “you’re a little 
trump. Now tell me one other thing. 
What were you saving the rest of that 
money for?” 

“I were goin’ to write myself some 
letters from Uncle Dan,” he said, with 
a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Well now, Danny, I’m going to 
make a proposal to you. You've got no 
Uncle Dan, and you want one badly, 
to be upsides with the other fellows. 
Will you let me be your Uncle Dan and 
look after you a bit?” 

The blue eyes sparkled like dia- 
monds, and filled suddenly, and his 
head went down into his arms on the 
table and he sobbed silently for the 
space of two minutes—an emotion that 
I should imagine was very foreign to 
him—and my heart rejoiced exceedingly 
that this happy thought had been given 
to it. 

+ - * ” * . 

I have never had one moment’s 
cause to regret my self-election to the 
post of Dan’s Uncle Dan, nor, I think, 
has Danny. 

We corresponded with him regularly 
and visited him frequently in barracks 
when the regiment went home, and 
found more to like in him every time 
we saw him. 

All that happened some years ago. 
Before me on my desk as I write lies 
a letter dated from Omdurman, Sep- 
tember 3, 1898: 


“Dear ‘Uncle Dan’” (since he came 
to years of understanding Dan has 
Longman’s Magazine. 


never omitted the quotation marks),— 
“We had a tough time, as you will 
have seen from the papers; but I came 
through all right. They’ve made me 
full sergeant” (he was just turned 
twenty-two), “and I’m down for the 
V.C. But it was nothing. My sergeant 
(Braden, I’ve told you about him) was 
alongside me in the charge. We came 
on one nasty bit of ground where we 
had to jump our horses in and out, and 
not too much room, and the fuzzies 
slashing and shooting and howling 
like” (there is a word carefully inked 
over here and “mad” written in above 
it). “Braden’s horse went down in a 
heap, and him with it. I was next him, 
and I saw it was only the horse was 
hurt. The black and white” (another 
word carefully inked over and “der- 
vishes” written in above it) “came 
down on us like hail’ (this word had 
also undergone revision), and began 
chop-chopping away—and I can tell 
you their swords do cut. My horse was 
a brick, and danced about round 
Braden till he got on to his feet again. 
Then we made a dash at the blacks 
and hurt several of them, I believe; 
and then the lieutenant came back for 
us with a score of the boys and we 
came out right except for a few cuts 
more or less. Everybody says it was 
a fine bit of work, for they were 3,000 
and we not over 400. Everybody is 
talking of Colonel Macdonald. He did 
the hardest fighting of the day. He 
rose from the ranks, and I’m going to 
do the same. 

“Love to all. Yours very gratefully, 

“Dan Rendle (Sergt., V.C.).” 


I am proud to remember that I am 
Dan Rendle’s Uncle Dan by adoption, 
and I think it likely I shall be prouder 
yet. 

He sprang from nowhere in particu- 
lar, but I think he will go far. 

John Oxenham. 
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MRS. GLADSTONE AS SEEN FROM NEAR AT HAND. 


A sketch “from near at hand” has 
not the same meaning when we 
are speaking of Mrs. Gladstone as 
when we were speaking of her illustri- 
ous husband. There is in her case no 
distorting medium of political or theo- 
logical prepossession. Her character, 
though not essentially simpler than 
was his to those who judged 
him simply or who saw him close, 
was less open to the possibility 
of misconstruction. A _ life of wifely 
devotion and of large-hearted benefi- 
cence is attractive, and is intelligible 
to everybody. But if the world at large 
could not be mistaken in the nature of 
the life, those who were nearest knew 
best the completeness of the devotion 
and the true warmth and largeness of 
the heart. 

In writing of her it is almost neces- 
sary to treat separately the two pur- 
poses between which her life was di- 
vided; but the most remarkable feature 
in it was the instinctive skill with 
which she dovetailed the two into one 
another, throwing her whole soul into 
each, and never allowing one to mar 
the completeness of the other. It was 
interesting to compare her in this re- 
spect with Mr. Gladstone. He also 
lived two very full lives, in public af- 
fairs and in study; but though the en- 
ergy was the same, the way in which 
it worked was as different as pos- 
sible. His life was one of the strictest 
order and method. So far as the exigen- 
cies of public business allowed, every 
five minutes was apportioned. With her 
impulse took the place of method. She 
had even a horror (in every one but in 
him) of what she would have called 
“red tape.” The framework of her 
days was given by his needs; but when 
these were satisfied the rest was a 
rush of multifarious occupations not 


laid out before, but growing one out of 
another. She was indefatigable with 
her pen. She forgot nobody and noth- 
ing in which her sympathy was once 
enlisted, and she had a genius for 
making every expedition of charity 
yield double and treble fruit by kind 
things got in by this way. Her care of 
her husband began with their married 
life. He had already been in Parlia- 
ment seven years, had been Under Sec- 
retary of State, and was within a few 
months of entering on the apprentice- 
ship at the Board of Trade which de- 
termined the chief interest of a large 
part of his political lfe. His health 
which, -thanks to her watchfulness and 
his own temperate and ordered life, 
stood him in good stead for so many 
years, was not in the beginning such 
as to exempt him from the need of 
considerable care. The beautiful verses 
have been often quoted in which his 
friend Sir Francis Doyle drew the pic- 
ture of what the wife of such a man 
should be, and it was more than a 
poet’s dream. It would be difficult to 
say how much he owed in freedom for 
his proper work, in the peace and 
strength that come from sympathy, to 
“his answering _ spirit-bride.” Her 
efforts were unresting, and rarely un- 
successful, to economize his strength 
and time by giving him all the 
comfort of home and none of 
its worries. It is a touching wit- 
ness in a small matter, to the mas- 
ter-purpose, that in the wanderings of 
her failing life one of the very last 
fancies which expressed itself in intel- 
ligible words was that a carriage 
which should have been ready for him 
was after time. She scolded the nurse 
and sent urgent messages, and then 
turning, as she thought, to him, with 
her old tact, changing her voice that he 
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might not guess that there was any de- 
lay or difficulty, said “Shall you be 
ready soon to start, darling?’ Within 
his own house and without it, as to- 
wards servants, as towards his chil- 
dren, his guests, everything that could 
burden him was deftly and without his 
consciousness taken upon her shoul- 
ders. She remembered faces better 
than he did, and could save him some- 
times from giving unintended offense. 
She was his constant companion in so- 
ciety, on visits, at political gatherings, 
always on the watch to help or shield 
him, and charming friends, great and 
humble, by her gracious and cordial 
manner. In his study at Hawarden 
(the “Temple of Peace’), and even in 
his official room in Downing Street 
when he was alone, she had her own 
table and was busy silently writing. 
And he leaned upon her greatly. She 
was not a great reader but by nature 
a politician,’ but she had a very keen 
and quick intelligence, excellent natu- 
ral memory, a woman’s wit in piercing 
things together, and an absorbing in- 
terest in what interested him. There 
were no secrets between them, and, in 
spite of the impulsive and sympathetic 
nature, she was his most discreet con- 
fidante. “She has known every secret,” 
we are told he said, “and has never be- 
trayed one.” When apart, they cor- 
responded daily, and his letters to her 
are a complete record of his thoughts 
and aims. 

We may measure how complete- 
ly she lived for and in her care of him 
by the collapse of vital force which she 
showed when his public life with 
its heavy calls upon her ceased 
abruptly six years ago. She rallied 
a good deal as soon as his ill- 
ness brought back the old preoccupa- 
tions, but after May 28, 1898, she was 


4So far as heredity goes she should have had in 
her the elements of a politician, for her grand- 
mother (Catherine, Lady Braybrooke,) was the 


sister of one Prime Minister (Lord Grenville), the 
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never herself again. Her life was over. 

When we speak of her charitable 
work we naturally think in the first in- 
stance of movements for the relief of 
suffering in which she was a pioneer or 
gave the first effective impulse. Such 
was the establishment of the Newport 
Market Refuge, which was due to her 
initiation. She got together the com- 
mittee which found the disused 
slaughter-houses in Soho in which the 
Refuge was first established, and 
partly by means of meetings, at which 
Mr. Gladstone spoke, partly by endless 
personal correspondence, and by ap- 
peals through The Times, she raised the 
funds both for the start and for the 
subsequent developments. It was a 
new departure in the effort to grapple 
with the problem of the shelterless 
wanderer at night in the streets of Lon- 
don. At that time only a few of the 
workhouses had even opened casual 
wards and no attempt had been made 
to distinguish those whom misfortune 
had made for the moment homeless 
from the inveterate and professional 
tramp. It had its marked effect on 
public opinion and upon the develop- 
ment of Poor Law administration, and 
it was the precursor of the many other 
refuges since opened, which aim at 
helping those who are capable of being 
really helped. 

Another institution, also the first of 
its kind, which owed its conception and 
commencement to her, is the Free Con- 
valescent Home so long located at 
Woodford Hall. That, like the Indus- 
trial school attached to the Newport 
Market Refuge and her own Orphan- 
age for Boys at Hawarden, grew out 
of the needs of which she had had per- 
sonal experience in the London Hospi- 
tal during the great cholera epidemic 
in 1867. There were two novelties in 


‘ 
daughter of another (Mr. Grenville), and the first 
cousin of a third, the greatest of them (Mr. 
Pitt). 
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her scheme: the absence of nomination, 
payment, etc., and the attachment of 
the Convalescent Home to a great hos- 
pital. As Mrs. Gladstone had been its 
foundress, so she watched over it, vis- 
iting it constantly, and taking the larg- 
est part in the labor of raising funds 
for its support. Till the end of her 
London life every Monday afternoon 
saw her on her way to Whitechapel to 
sit on the committee at the London 
Hospital, by which cases to be drafted 
to it were selected. 

These institutions—and others might 
be added—bear witness to the fore- 
sight, resource and energy which she 
carried into all her works of charity; 
but by themselves they give an inade- 
quate idea of the warmth and large- 
ness of heart of which they were only 
one channel. The touching telegram 
from the Queen “She was always kind 
to me,” if it says much of the simplic- 
ity and true womanliness of the Royal 
sender, is also a striking testimony to 
the personality of her of whom it 
speaks. She had profound reverence 
(like her husband, a good old-fashioned 
reverence) for the Queen’s high office, 
and a most affectionate loyalty to her 
person, but what stood out most in the 
Queen’s own memory was her power 
of simple human sympathy in the sor- 
rows which do not respect persons. 
Suffering in any form and in any rank 
appealed at once to her motherly in- 
stinct. In the cholera wards of the Lon- 
don Hospital,7 among the distressed 
operatives in the Lancashire cotton 
famine, as in any hillside cottage in 
her own neighborhood at Hawarden, 
she was always first to be on the spot 
where there was distress or calamity. 
She never had a thought of personal 
risk or trouble or fatigue. It struck no 
one as anything but what was natural 
in her that in the first hours after Mr. 


7It was here that she made the acquaintance 
and learned the worth of her life-long friend and 
counsellor in good works, Sir Andrew Clark. 


Gladstone’s death she should have 
driven up the village to comfort the 
new-made widow of a collier who had 
been killed that morning in a mining 
accident. 

She had an untiring and a graphic 


pen, as relations and friends had 
reason to know, especially any who 
were in trouble, or whom she felt 


would like to be remembered; but the 
bulk of her large correspondence was 
on cases of distress put before her. A 
characteristic story occurs to me, both 
of her impulsive ways and of the wide 
net which she cast for objects of char- 
ity. She was travelling down to Wood- 
ford. The footman had taken her 
ticket when she started, and she had no 
money, having left her purse at home, 
or (as she often did) emptied it. On 
the way she entered into conversation 
with a sad-looking young lady in the 
carriage and learned, by degrees, her 
trouble—a sick husband whom she 
‘was just sending off for a _ voy- 
age to Australia as a chance for 
his life, but whom she could not 
afford to accompany. In the inter- 
est of the story she overran her sta- 
tion. As she got out, remembering that 
she had no money, she borrowed a 
shilling of her travelling companion, 
and then gave her her address in St, 
James’s Square and asked her to call, 
telling her that she would see what 
could be done for her. The same even- 
ing, at a smart dinner, she told the 
story with such effect that, with her 
own promised contribution, enough was 
promised to pay the second passage to 
Australia. Next morning the young 
wife came, and with her to the dvor 
her husband, who was afraid she might 
have been hoaxed, but she was warmly 
received, and the story being fully veri- 
fied, she was made happy by being en- 
abled to accompany her husband on his 
voyage. 

Even a large and a warm heart are 
not such uncommon gifts, but they 
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were combined in Mrs. Gladstone with 
some rare powers of command and of 
attraction. As a girl she had had her 
own way. Losing her father in her in- 
fancy and with a mother in deepening 
ill-health, adored by sisters and broth- 
ers, among whom she was the leading 
spirit, the idol of humbler neighbors, 
she started under the conditions which, 
without the nobler impulses and the 
great attachment which moulded her 
life, might have developed a character 
of mere self-will. She had a great in- 
sight into motive and character. In her 
charitable undertakings she was singu- 
larly fortunate in her chief agents, 
which means, generally, singularly 
wise in selecting and skilful in hand- 
ling them. She commanded confidence 
by her promptness, courage and unerr- 
ing instincts. And she was very at- 
tractive to people of all ranks and posi- 


Good Words. 





She is My Love. 


tions. This was partly the result of 
her perfect manner, her beauty which 
lasted to the end, her simple exhibition 
of natural feeling; but there was also 
something that touched people more 
closely. It is difficult to define. Though 
she was a religious woman, it would 
be scarcely true to say that there was 
in her that visible sense of another 
world which to those who saw him 
close was such a key to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life. But there was a remark- 
able absence of what we describe often 
by the term “worldliness.” There was 
not only transparent simplicity of mo- 
tive and indifference to the world’s 
standards and luxuries and ambitions; 
there was what is very rare indeed, 
complete forgetfulness of self. She 
lived entirely for others. It was a life 
of continuous self-sacrifice—a life to 
attract and a life to inspire. 
E. C. Wickham, 





SHE IS MY LOVE. 


(In the measure of the original Irish Gaelic Love Song.) 


She is my love beyond all thought, 

Though she hath wrought my deepest dole; 
Yet dearer for the cruel pain 

Than one who fain would make me whole. 


She is my glittering gem of gems, 
Who yet contemns my fortune bright; 
Whose cheek but glows with redder scorn 
Since mine has worn a stricken white. 


‘She is my sun and moon and star, 
Who yet so far and cold doth keep, 

She would not even o’er my bier 
One tender tear of pity weep. 


Into my heart unsought she came, 
\A wasting flame, a haunting care; 

Into my heart of hearts, ah, why? 
And left a sigh forever there. 


The Spectator. 


Alfred Perceval Graves. 
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THE STORY OF TU-PHU.* 


The other day, at the Exposition, 
tired and irritated by all the hard 
knocks I had got in the Rue de Paris, 
I-turned aside, and dragged the friend 
who was with me away toward the one 
garden within the limits of the im- 
mense fair:—the oasis of the Trocadero. 

It is really a cool corner. Under 
every plane-tree there is a little lake, 
and about the lake there are little 
shrubs, and hard by the shrubs there 
are little kiosks hung with Chinese lan- 
terns, and in every kiosk there are 
pretty women with little bits of hands 
who serve you in gaily-painted little 
cups a kind of wine that smells of the 
precious wood off which it has been 
drawn. It is not precisely the free air 
of heaven which breathes through 
these kiosks and over these lakes and 
shrubs, but a kind of heavily per- 
fumed imitation thereof, amid whose 
mingled odors you distinguish those of 
saké, sandal-wood and roses. It all 
seems to emanate from the figure of a 
gigantic bonze, the waving of whose 
fan would suffice to freshen the entire 
air of the Trocadero. It is the best 
place in all the show for snatching a 
bit of rest and refreshment. 

“Ah, here’s a spot to dream in!” said 
my friend. “Let us sit down.” 

He is an old pupil of the School of 
Oriental Languages—a graduated 
dragoman. He knows Arabic and Chi- 
nese, but he contents himself with 
knowing them, and he lives in Paris. 

We settled ourselves in the shade of 
an elm-tree—the uttermost leaves of 
one of whose drooping branches waved 
over us like a hand—and gazed at the 
spectacle of a landscape dotted with 
kiosks, incessantly visited and quitted 
by an idle crowd amused by the sham 
foreignness of the whole arrangement. 


*Translated for The Living Age. 
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“We may cultivate them to the bitter 
end,” murmured my friend; “but the 
Chinese will never understand the 
French. To begin, they have no con- 
ception of the meaning of one word 
which is forever upon our lips. Our 
broad expression Fraternity, represents 
with them an unfathomable abyss. We 
are the ‘River of Europe’ which 
broadens out into smooth shallow 
pools, while China is a bottomless 
well. Woe to the man who peeps over 
the Great Wall and thinks he will have 
a drink out of that well. He is done 
for—or he soon will be. ’Tis precisely 
what is happening in China at this 
moment.” 

“Do you mean this revolt of the 
Boxers?” 

“Over there,” my friend went on 
dreamily, “there are 450,000,000 people 
thoroughly imbued with their own tra- 
ditional beliefs—a horde of fanatics 
prepared to suffer all things for the re- 
ward of eternal life. Drunk with 
hatred, they are snuffing out our 
steamboats, tearing up our railways, 
and, in a word, rejecting our civiliza- 
tion.” 

“And do you approve their doings?’ 

“As a student of the languages and 
poetry of the East, I should answer, 
‘The modern man sees and judges 
these things differently. The whole 
province of Pe-Chi-Li is up in arms, 
crying ‘Death to the foreigner!’ And 
you will see that the contagion will 
spread, and that other provinces will 
follow suit. Meanwhile the Chinese 
populace everywhere applauds with 
enthusiasm the revolt of the secret so- 
cieties—the Pure Tea League, and the 
League of the Golden Bell, and the 
League of the Red Lantern. The ranks 
of the Boxers are swollen at every 
step, by the accession of organized 
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partisans. They will soon constitute a 
multitude against which nothing can 
stand. But, hold,” added my comrade 
suddenly, “There’s Ly-Pé making signs 
to me. Let’s go and ‘interview’ him!” 

We saluted a small yellow gentle- 
man with the face of a wooden doll, 
wearing a long overcoat and a tall hat 
several sizes too large for him, who 
was twirling an umbrella between thin 
and rather tremulous fingers. He was 
on the terrace of one of the kiosks, 
and had ordered a glass of saké wine 
which he seemed greatly to relish. 

He smiled when my friend introduced 
me and immediately began talking 
About the Annales and another periodi- 
eal called the Neapolitan Ice, with the 
zest of a true Parisian. My com- 
panion looked amused. 

“Ly-Pé,” he whispered to me, “is a 
dealer in curios; but he can tell you a 
capital Chinese story while selling you 
a statuette!” 

We spoke of the Boxers of course, 
and Ly-Pé said with a slight contrac- 
tion of his pencilled brows: “It is a 
most unjust war. We are patriots as 
well as you and you are crowding our 
country.” 

“But for the good of China”—I rashly 
began. Ly-Pé became a shade yel- 
lower. It was perhaps his way of 
turning pale. 

“You mean by that the happiness of 
China? And if so, do you think you 
have chosen the best way to secure it?” 

He paused a moment and then re- 
sumed with energy: 

“You talk of civilization, why should 
you wish to destroy ours and impose 
a new code of morals? Are there not 
a good many Frenchmen, men whose 
only desire is to live as we Chinese 
have always lived, beside the graves 
of their ancestors, rooted in the soil, 
and drawing their nutriment from it?’ 

“Have you any chance of winning in 
the struggle?” 

“Who knows? 
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is young, rich in energy, eager to ex- 
tend its sphere, but it may be follow- 
ing a deceitful mirage which will nul- 
lify all the power of its cannon. It may 
stumble over a pebble; a mere act of 
weakness in a day of conflagration 
may place it in the power of the bar- 
barian. Unfortunately Europe believes 
in death.” 

“Atheistical Europe?” 

“Dangerously atheistical, I grant 
you, in its new political formulas.” 

“Ah,” cried the Chinaman with a vi- 
sionary look, “how admirable are the 
religions which altogether suppress 
death!” 

“Listen!” whispered my friend, “he’s 
going to tell us a story!” 

“Permit me,” continued M. Ly-Pé, 
“to relate the legend of the philosopher 
Tu-Phu. There are a good many Tu- 
Phus in China and I leave you to judge 
what may be expected of an incalcu- 
lable number of men who care abso- 
lutely nothing for the thing about 
which you are most anxious—I mean 
death. You smile, but let me tell you 
that those who fight without hope will 
end one day by fighting badly; and on 
that day it will be all over with the 
Western world. Your locomotives will 
be useless then, your military power 
broken, but our descendants will still 
believe in the Paradise of Buddha. 
Happiness is not for the nations who 
know how to live, but for the race that 
do not expect to die. I drink to your 
very good health,” added M. Ly-Pé 
with a French gesture. 

He turned his bead-like eyes toward 
the garden and surveyed the little lake 
and the little kiosks with their gay 
lanterns and their airy bells, then de- 
posited his wine-cup upon the stand 
beside him, clasped his hands about 
his umbrella and went on softly: 

“The Chinese are a very religious 
people and they have organized secret 
societies for the express purpose of 
preserving the national faith. The 
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most important of these organizations 
is that of the Fists of Patriotism— 
what you call the Boxers. The phil- 
osopher Tu-Phu was a very good man 
and he belonged to one of the societies 
in question. 

“He lived to be very old, and one 
night he believed himself to have died. 
He lay motionless in a ditch and the 
peasants from a neighboring farm had 
already wrapped him in a shroud. 

“Then a bonze who happened to be 
passing called out to him: ‘Have you 
no pluck? Don’t lie there and rot, but 
get up!’ 

“‘Can one conquer death?’ 

“*A sage can do anything” 

“The bonze then gathered some 
herbs, which he first crushed in the hol- 
low of his hand and then laid them 
upon the lips of Tu-Phu. 

“The philosopher had a sensation as 
of a lamp lighted within him. Was it 
the lamp of wisdom? At all events he 
rose to his feet. 

“‘T make you a present of the 
shroud,’ said the peasant, and Tu-Phu 
departed humming the air of The 
Sundered Willow-branch—the sad _ re- 
frain of the parting hymn which is 
regularly sung by my compatriots 
when they take leave of their families. 

“It so happens,” went on M. Ly-Pé, 
in yet more mellifluous tones, “that I 
myself saw the philosopher once when 
I was a child. He turned up at har- 
vest-time, wearing the shroud in which 
he had so nearly been buried, as a 
cloak. ‘Take a seat,’ said the farmer, 
whereupon Tu-Phu folded his winding- 
sheet eight times and sat down upon it. 
His cloak had become a cushion. 

“He stayed with us a number of 
days. He gave the laborers a great 
deal of good advice, told them all 
about the phases of the moon, predicted 
storms and told stories. When asked 
if he was hungry, Tu-Phu replied by 
plunging his hand between the folds of 
his shroud and pulling out a golden ap- 
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ple which he impaled upon a little 
stick, and so sucked its juice. His 
cushion was also a cupboard. 

“Sometime afterward I asked what 
had become of him and was told that 
he was seen from time to time accom- 
panied by a troop of children to whom 
he was relating his adventures in the 
under-world, where he professed to 
have seen Daikok-Ru, the god of riches. 
‘An ugly little dwarf,’ so Tu-Phu de- 
scribed him, ‘sitting on two bags of 
rice, both of which were tied up with 
strings of pearls, and shaking a wallet 
full of golden balls! Like this!’ 

“Then he would fling his folded cloth 
among the children; for his cupboard 
was also a toy. 

“When Tu-Phu desired to sleep he 
did not stand at house-doors and whine 
for admittance, but merely looked him 
out a cedar-tree, hooked his shroud to 
one of the lower limbs and mounted by 
its aid into a fork of the tree. Then he 
pulled up after him the shroud which 
had also served him for a ladder, set- 
tled himself thereon, and dreamed of 
the glory of Buddha. 

“The philosopher was welcomed with 
smiles wherever he appeared. He had 
no need to beg. His wants were sup- 
plied by the gods, and he could fold 
his hands. When it rained he planted 
four stakes in the earth, stretched his 
shroud over them, and smoked the 
pipe of peace under the tent thus con- 
structed. 

“Was he not a philosopher?” ex- 
claimed M. Ly-Pé. “On those days of 
blinding heat, when you seem to hear 
the earth cooking in the sun, Tu-Phu 
would manufacture a slender frame out 
of a willow-wand cut into lengths, 
hang the shroud over it and sit chaffing 
the merchants under his parasol. 

“After this manner he lived exactly 
one hundred and one years. I should 
need,” said M. Ly-Pé, “the memory of 
three men, if I were to tell you of all 
he did with that shroud of his. But 
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he had been so much revered that after 
his actual departure he was canon- 
ized. ‘The bonzes decided that he had 
been a god undergoing a miserable in- 
carnation among us. He became, in 
short, what you call in France, a 
symbol. 

“One night when the huntsmen were 
out on the hills and the paw of the 
Great Bear pointed to the north star 
the philosopher heard himself called by 
a hollow voice,—the voice of the One 
who speaks but once. 

“There stood the Shadow on the op- 
posite bank of a stream. It was late 
autumn, the gardens were all deflow- 
ered and the wild swans wailed over 
the gray water, as they parted the long 
green rushes. Tu-Phu felt that he was 
very old, but he pulled himself up once 
more and uttered a brave defiance: 

“‘Oh, Death,’ he cried, ‘silly old 
scare-crow that you are. I have out- 
witted you! I have lived my life in 
spite of you and I do not fear you 
now. Begone! I surrender only to 
my Creator!’ 

“So saying, the philosopher gathered 
up the four corners of his shroud, in- 
flated ‘his lungs, and violently expelled 
into the bag thus formed his mighty 
genius and his tranquil wisdom. It 
was a supreme effort. 

“The bag slipped into the stream, and 
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once more the soul was free. When 
Death came up with Tu-Phu he found 
nothing upon the river-bank save a 
small heap of bones enclosed in a skin 
which peeled off like paper from the 
sticks of a fan, while far away, 
wrapped in the shroud which had 
served the philosopher as_ cloak, 
cushion, cupboard, plaything, ladder 
and parasol, sailed the immortal soul 
on its way to the Paradise of Buddha. 

“Now, then,” said M. Ly-Pé, observ- 
ing us attentively, “does it seem to 
you that a people who can imagine 
such legends as this is likely strongly 
to object to quitting the present life? 
At a time when Europe is beginning to 
fear death excessively, as putting a 
stop to its pleasures, the Oriental re- 
gards it with unaffected unconcern, be- 
cause he sees God beyond it. Let us 
wait the event.” 

That was all! 

I do not think I have done the story 
justice. It needs for a fitting frame- 
work that breezy nook in the great Ex- 
position, our three chairs in front of 
the little kiosk hung with lanterns, the 
small hands that poured our fragrant 
wine and M. Ly-Pé in his overcoat 
and ill-fitting hat, rehearsing the his- 
tory of Tu-Phu with hands clasped 
softly about his umbrella. 
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A cripple on the wayside grass, 
I watch the people come and go; 
To many a fair abode they pass, 
Ladies and knights, a goodly show. 
But though my lips prefer no sound, 
No less from all men I inquire: 
“Oh, say, I pray you, have you found 
The country of your heart’s desire?’ 
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Some pass with pity for my lot, 
Some pass, nor heed, and others fling 
A glance of scorn that wounds me not, 
Who in my heart am murmuring: 
“Ah, could you buy, or could I sell, 
How gold and gem, and hall and squire, 
You’d gladly give, like me to dwell 
In the country of the heart's desirer” 


You travellers in lands afar, 
With that world-hunger in your eyes, 
On every sea your galleys are, 
Your glances dare the darkest skies; 
Yet for some land unseen, unguessed, 
Your eager spirits faint and tire; 
I know the country of your quest— 
The country of the heart’s desire. 


A sudden terror veils you round, 
You lovers, even as you greet; 

So close, so dear, your lives are bound, 
Your spirits have no room to meet. 

Have peace! There is a deeper faith, 
And there is a diviner fire, 

A love more strong than time or death, 
In the country of the heart’s desire. 


And friends pass by with loyal mien, 
They are together—lonely yet! 
A subtle barrier between, 
A longing, and a dim regret. 
But they are wholly satisfied, 
And they have done with doubt and ire, 
With grief and parting, who abide 
In the country of the heart's desire. 


My country is a dream, you say? 
Nay, yours are dreams, and they shall cease, 
And yours are visions, day by day 
Wherein you strive to find your peace! 
But fair, and fadeless, and supreme, 
The home to which all souls aspire, 
The only land that is no dream— 
The country of the heart’s desire. 


Longman’s Magazine. May Kendall. 
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THE CHARM OF QUOTATION. 


Most of us are probably aware— 
whether we have commented on the 
fact or no—of a tendency in ourselves 
or in some or many of our friends, to 
express our own thoughts in what is 
avowedly the phraseology of others. 
‘A classical example of this tendency 
is to be found in the immortal Sam 
Weller, especially in his reference, as 
a witness, to what “the soldier said 
when they ordered him three hundred 
lashes.” But it is, we need hardly 
say, not confined to conversation. We 
find it with equal frequency in certain 
kinds of literature. The most remark- 
able literary example of it is Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” which 
from beginning to end is a mosaic of 
recondite and whimsical quotations 
set, like tesserze, in the cement of the 
writer’s own caustic prose. It would, 
no doubt, have considerably aston- 
ished Mr. Weller, had he been told 
that his own easy conversational 
method resembled the literary method 
of one of the most learned of English 
authors; but such is nevertheless the 
ease. In the cockney repartees of the 
one, and in the scholarly pages of the 
other, the magic of quotation plays 
precisely the same part, and communi- 
cates to each a certain peculiar charm. 

In what, then, does the charm 
which quotation gives, reside? The 
uses of quotation are, in many cases, 
of course, obvious. In controversial 
works it is essential; sometimes in 
order to support the views of the writ- 
er himself; sometimes in order to 
convey to his readers a precise idea of 
the views which the is engaged in re- 
futing. It has sometimes in contro- 


versy another function also, in which 
the useful is united with the pleasur- 
able, and which, from the point of 
view of the controversialist, whether 


he is writer or orator, makes argu- 
ment the most exhilarating and de- 
lightful exercise in the world. This 
occurs on those choice, those supreme 
occasions, when he is able to quote 
the ipsissima verba of ‘his antagonist, 
with the result of making his antagon- 
ist contradict his own assertions, and 
thus placing him absurdedly and hope- 
lessly im the wrong. The pleasure 
thus produced, indeed, is far from 
being as selfish as it may seem. It is 
not confined to the victorious contro- 
versialist himself; but it is shared— 
as the experience of the House of 
Commons shows us—by every member 
of the party to which he belongs, and 
not infrequently by many belonging 
to the party that is opposed to him: 
so true is the saying of the great Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld, that there is al- 
ways something which does not dis- 
please us in the misfortunes of our 
friends. But beyond the pleasures 
referred to, and beyond these obvious 
uses, the ‘habit of quotation has some- 
thing to recommend it which is yet 
more generally recognized, though it 
is not generally understood. When 
people praise an author as being a 
master of “apt quotation,” they do 
not mean that is a man of 
such wide and well-digested knowl- 
edge that he can always, when 
occasion requires, fortify his own 
opinions by citing the authority 
of other experts in favor of 
them: nor do they mean that he is 
constantly providing others with the 
pleasure of seeing those who disagree 
with him refuted out of their own 
mouths. The pleasure of the apt quo- 
tation is of quite a different character. 

In regard to books. The three ex- 
planations of it which lie nearest to 
the surface, are as follows: In the 
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first place the apt quotation some- 
times gives us a pleasure which is 
analogous to the pleasure of wit. It 
exhibits to us the words of some well- 
known writer adroitly taken from his 
hands, as though it was a tool or 
weapon, and applied to some purpose 
surprisingly different from his own, 
and yet applied to it with equal, or 
perhaps even more success. A feat of 
this kind gives us an agreeable shock 
by its umexpectedness; it excites our 
admiration by its skill; and often ex- 
cites us to laughter by its combination 
of fitness with incongruity. Another 
kind of pleasure which an apt quota- 
tion gives us, is one derived from the 
fact that the quoted passage takes up 
ideas which the writer quoting it has 
expressed in one way, and in one 
mood, and exhibits them to us as seen 
through the medium of another mind 
illumined by other ideas, and per- 
fumed with other associations. An 
idea, for example, which has just 
been expressed in prose, is often 
greatly enriched by being expressed 
over again in some other writer’s 
verse, or in the prose of some other 
writer belonging to a different age. A 
third kind of pleasure which we de- 
rive from apt quotation is as follows— 
only in this case the quotations must 
be not apt only but abundant. It 
consists not in the sense that the ideas 
of any given author are amplified and 
elucidated by means of the words of 
others; but in the sense that we are 
being brought into contact with, and 
surrounded by, many minds whose 
ideas as to the same subjects are dif- 
ferent. For example, the moment we 
dip into Burton’s “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” we feel not so much as if we 
were reading the work of one writer— 
namely Burton; but as if Burton were 
leading us, as Dante led Virgil, into 
a shadowy world peopled with all 
the poets and philosophers of the past, 
who speak to us, indeed, only on the 
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subject as to which our guide interro- 
gates them, but give us their own 
opinions about them, instead of merely 
illustrating his. ' 

But let us turn from quotation, as 
we are most familiar with it in books, 
to quotation as we are most familiar 
with it in our friend’s conversation or 
in our own. Most families have a 
store of traditional sayings which are 
entirely cryptic to the profane world 
at large, but which members of the 
family constantly employ, in prefer- 
ence to the language which they would 
naturally use themselves. The family 
is blessed with recollections of a chol- 
eric uncle, by whom any man obnoxious 
to him was called “a d—d unpleasant 
fellow;” and his nephews and nieces, 
when expressing their own antipathies 
not only to their male, but also their 
female acquaintances habitually hide 
them under this privately historical 
formula. An ancient Scotch great- 
grandmother talked about “changing 
our feet,” when she meant changing 
our shoes. Her descendants do the 
same, not because it is their natural 
idiom, but because it is not—because 
while expressing their meaning it at 
the same time disguises it. In addition 
to family sayings, there are others of 
a semi-public character—sayings ut- 
tered by, or attributed to, certain well- 
known members of society. A lady, 
once well-known in the fashionable 
world of London, was celebrated for 
her candor in saying boldly what other 
people only think. She was accustomed, 
in the matter of entertaining, only to 
ask those to dine with her, who had 
asked her to dine with them, or who 
might be reasonably expected to do s0; 
and she summed up her principle in 
the phrase “cutlet for cutlet.” She 
had also, from long experience, learnt 
the important truth that a pleasant 
ball can be given in spacious rooms 
only; that rooms are also essential in 
which dowagers can rest at ease; and 
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a large enough number of supper- 
tables to allow of their sitting before a 
quail for three-quarters of an hour at 
least, without feeling that they are exe- 
crated by others wanting their places. 
This wisdom the lady in question 
summed up in the pithy statement, “I 
never go to a ball in a two-roomed 
house.” Both these sayings have since 
become proverbial; and are used by 
people in the happy consciousness that 
they are quotations, who would never 
think of uttering them as original obser- 
vations of their own. There is yet an- 
other kind of quotation, which in con- 
versation is more frequent still. This 
is quotation by persons of a superior 
class, of phrases current in a class that 
is greatly or even slightly inferior. 
Thus some people after dinner, if they 
want another glass of sherry, are im- 
pelled by some subtle influence to ask 
for some “sherry wine.” Others, if 
they want to say that a watering-place 
has become fashionable, will say that 
it has become “what the newspapers 
would call aristocratic;” whilst if one 
lady wishes to insinuate that the dear- 
est of her friends is dowdy, she will 
say that “she is not exactly what the 
maids call stylish.” Again there is the 
word “genteel,” the serious use of 
which has long become a vulgarism; 
but which as a quotation from the vul- 
gar has recovered something of its lost 
station, and made its appearance again 
in the language of polite society, with 
its meaning changed only by carrying 
with it a flavor of irony. 

Now what is the significance of quo- 
tation, as employed thus in our daily 
intercourse? Why do we so constantly 
seek to clothe our meaning in a gar- 
ment of expression which admittedly 
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was not made for it? The reason is 
not, in all cases, the same. Sometimes 
we. express our thoughts in the 
phraseology of other people, because 
there is something in them of which, 
though we desire to express it, we are 
at the same time half ashamed; as 
when, for example we use the phrase 
“cutlet for cutlet,” and declare that 
we never will go to a ball in a two- 
roomed house. We know that the 
sentiment is wise; yet we do not wholly 
approve of it; and we are consequently 
anxious to throw the responsibility of 
it on another person, and to suggest 
that we are ideally superior to it, 
though at the same time it guides our 
actions. In other cases we make use of 
quotation because we are the victims 
of a certain kind of shyness, and de- 
sire, whilst avowing our opinions, to 
dco so in a form that will enable us to 
disavow any part of them that will not 
commend itself to our audience. Quo- 
tation, in fact, in conversation, when it 
is not a species of wit, a species of il- 
lustration, or a species of social satire, 
is. a species of diffidence; it is an 
armor in which diffidence hides itself. 
Diffidence in itself is a thindrance to 
agreeable and polite intercourse. The 
conventional habit of quotation there- 
fore may be welcomed on two grounds 
—firstly because it vindicates the no- 
bility of human nature by showing 
that we are ashamed of many of the 
sentiments that we express; and 
secondly because it invests many senti- 
ments which we shrink from uttering 
with a semblance ora reality of wit, 
which excuses us for having uttered 
them, and enables our friends to ap- 
plaud what they otherwise would have 
been constrained to condemn. 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


When a book attains a large circula- 
tion one usually says that it succeeds. 
But the fine books succeed of them- 
selves, by their own virtue, and apart 
from the acclamatory noises of fame. 
Immure them in cabinets, cast them 
into Sahara; still they imperturbably 
succeed. If on a rare occasion such a 
book sells by scores of thousands, it is 
not the book, but the public, which 
succeeds; it is not the book, but the 
public, which has emerged splendidly 
from a trial. Look at this following 
passage, and say whether the author 
or his readers are the more to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that the book 
containing it has met with wide popu- 
lar acceptance: 


Poor old schoolhouse, long since be- 
come scattered ashes! Poor little back- 
woods academicians, driven in about 
sunrise, driven out toward dusk! Poor 
little tired backs with nothing to lean 
against! Poor little bare feet that 
could never reach the floor! Poor little 
droop-headed figures, so sleepy in the 
long summer days, so afraid to fall 
asleep! Long, long since, little children 
of the past, your backs have become 
straight enough, measured on the same 
cool bed; sooner or later your feet, 
wherever wandering, have found their 
resting-places in the soft earth; and all 
your drooping heads have gone to 
sleep on the same dreamless pillow and 
there are sleeping. And the young 
schoolmaster, who seemed exempt 
from frailty while he guarded like a 
sentinel that lone outpost of the alpha- 
bet—he, too, has long since joined the 
choir invisible of the immortal dead. 
But there is something left of him, 
though more than a century has passed 
away; something that has wandered 
far down the course of time to us like 
the faint summer fragrance of a young 
tree long since fallen dead in its win- 
tered forest, like a dim radiance yet 


travelling onward into space from an 
orb turned black and cold, like an old 
melody surviving on and on in the air 
without any instrument, without any 
strings. 


A fine book is above the populace; if 
the populace reaches up to it, let-us 
praise the populace. Mr. Allen’s novel, 
“The Choir Invisible,” has been bought 
in America to the extent of two hun- 
dred thousand copies. America has 
succeeded brilliantly; America has, in 
fact, surpassed England, even assum- 
ing that her population is twice ours, 
for no book of equal merit with Mr. 
Allen’s ever had half such a welcome 
from ourselves—that is to say, within 
a similar period of time. The phenom- 
enon of that two hundred thousand 
must give pause to the facile general- 
izations of those who are saddened and 
disgusted by the triumph of mitigated 
rubbish. It must tend to reinstate the 
public in the artist’s esteem, to correct 
an undue pessimism, and to establish 
a sane and proper belief in the “ulti- 
mate decency” of the average man. 
What, despised average man, you like 
this, you pay a dollar and a half for 


this! Miracles, then, have not ceased! 
But why should the thing be a 
miracle? Say, not that miracles have 


not ceased, but that they have never 
begun. The two hundred thousand 
which aspired to “The Choir Invisible” 
did not aspire by chance. They, and 
perhaps two hundred thousand more, 
are always alert, longing, anxious to 
appreciate and ascend towards some 
nobility above them. Not all nobility 
is for their eyes, but when their eyes 
see their hearts are lifted. And let no 
one think that these phrases are inap- 
propriate here. 

“The Choir 


Invisible,” like Mr, 
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Allen’s latest novel, “The Increasing 
Purpose,” is the story of a superb 
moral struggle; and the action of both 
books passes chiefly amid rural scenes, 
close to the earth and to the calm, un- 
complaining beasts of the fiel’s. Mr. 
Allen is the novelist of Kentucky. In 
reading him one is made conscious of 
the fact that the United States-is not a 
single country, but several. Kentucky, 
with its glorious grass, its ancient 
homesteads and hospitality, its Roman 
delight in fine roads; Kentucky, which 
with a population of two millions has 
only one town of over five thousand in- 
habitants, seems as unlike the America 
of our imagination as old middle Eng- 
land itself. Indeed, it is a true offshoot 
of old England, descended by way of 
Virginia. And one has a comfortable 
suspicion that this,and not roaring New 
York nor Chicago affronting the skies, 
is the real, valid America. In all Mr. 
Allen’s work you will find two govern- 
ing ideas, the idea of the beauty of the 
earth, and the idea of the moral gran- 
deur of human nature. These ideas 
monopolize his imagination. He does 
not wilfully ignore ugliness and mean- 
ness, nor seek dishonestly to hide them 
—he has no time to attend to them, be- 
ing otherwise busy. In “The Choir In- 
visible” we have a picture of Kentucky 
while Washington was yet alive. It 
was less civilized then and less tamed, 
but more colossal in its solitudes, and 
not less lovely. The book is a series 
of rhapsodies upon Kentuckian earth. 
In such an amphitheatre Mr. Allen 
places two human beings whose moral 
strength and moral beauty make them 
truly heroic—John Gray, the young 
schoolmaster, and Jessica Falconer, a 
great lady married to a gentleman- 
farmer. These two fall in love: that 
is all the tragedy. Jessica is Mr. 
Allen’s finest achievement. He has 


lavished upon her the supreme efforts 
of an imagination which by 
turns women into angels. 


instinct 
When John 
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Gray, in a valedictory sermon, exhorts 
his schoolboys te mend their ways he 
adds: “As for my little girls, they are 
good enough as they are.” That is the 
voice of Mr. Allen. As for Jessica, 
who, by the way, is thirty-eight, her 
purity is almost passionate; yet she is 
warm-blooded, she has sex. She might 
be a composite of Gautier’s de Maupin, 
and one of Christina Rossetti’s nuns. 
High above John Gray and everyone 
else, she exists as an embodied ideal. 
The schoolmaster is desolated by his 
terrible struggles against temptation; 
but she, victimized by a love perhaps 
more consuming than his own, knows 
neither hesitancy nor fear. Fate has 
no stroke which she cannot bear in 
dignity and grace, and with inimitable 
fortitude she draws even from the final 
disaster a consolation. Jessica is a 
woman to rouse one’s enthusiasm; cer- 
tainly, she roused her author’s; his 
sympathy with her is so constant, so 
intense, so righteous and so intimate, 
that no other could hope to match it; 
one feels that he alone of all men will 


‘ever fully appreciate Jessica. 


The cause of the popularity of “The 
Choir Invisible” is apparent. The book 
is the expression of a temperament at 
once kindly, profound and simple, but, 
above all, simple—a temperament 
which, while absorbing modern ideas, 
has retained the charm of ancient 


ways. Mr. Allen is an ingenuous 
writer. In technique he has some of 
the quaint, surprising simplicity of 
Balzac. No considerations of literary 


custom, no narrow regard for a super- 
ficial realism, will prevent him from 
arriving in the directest manner that 
occurs to him. He cares little for the 
trickeries of the expert penman. In 
none of his books is there, perhaps, 
anything so extraordinarily bold as the 
treatise on Swedenborg in Balzac’s 
“Seraphita;” but again and again Mr. 
Allen abandons his narrative entirely 
in order to discourse, or make his per 
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sons discourse, on some moral point, 
the exposition of which may assist him 
in the business of characterization. 
Note: that it is always a moral point. 
Heré we are concerned with morals; 
the question is invariably of right-do- 
ing or wrong-doing; God and Con- 
science command the scene. And poor 
Humanity, rendered grandiose by Mr. 
Allen’s large and sublime trust in the 
soul, makes a brave show. That is the 
inmost secret. Can you not see the 
two hundred thousand, reassured by 
Mr. Allen’s simplicity, strengthened 
by his faith, charmed by his fine 
chivalry to women—can you not see 
them, now, watching with intent and 
content faces the mighty struggle of 
John and Jessica against themselves 
and circumstances, confident of the re- 
sult, and deriving from the spectacle a 
personal stimulus and complacency? 
“Tf this is human nature,” they muse, 
“then we are not so bad after all.” 
(And we are not.) Long-dormant im- 
pulses are reawakened, forgotten pur- 
poses remembered, and for a time the 
world runs better because of Mr. 
Allen. A@sthetically, “The Choir In- 
visible” reaches a high standard. Im- 
perfect it is, but it is noble—nobly con- 
ceived, nobly imagined and nobly 
written. Its imperfection is due partly 
to Mr. Allen’s lack of fertility and skill 
in the invention of incident, but more 
to a general looseness and inconse- 
quence of construction. To borrow 
the terms of music, Mr. Allen seems to 
have been satisfied with the fantasia 
form when he should have used that of 
the sonata. 

In these technical respects, “The In- 
creasing Purpose” is an improvement 
upon “The Choir Invisible,” but the 
later book has scarcely the rich glow 
of its forerunner. The hero of “The 
Increasing Purpose” is the son of a 
poor, old-fashioned, narrow-minded 
Kentucky yeoman, who after exasper- 
ating hardships reached ‘college, in- 
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tending to become a minister; but there 
he found Darwin, and-losing his faith 
in any dogmatic creed was expelled 
from Alma Mater. David's tragic re- 
turn home—“I always knew there was 
nothing in you,” was his father’s bitter 
sentence—is magnificently done; and 
the description of his subsequent life 
on the farm discloses Mr. Allen's feel- 
ing for nature and animals at its most 
intimate and most admirable. The 
weak portion of the book is the last, 
where David falls in love with a de- 
lightful schoolmistress, and so recoups 
himself for previous loss of happiness. 
These scenes appear to be over-subtil- 
ized, and decidedly they fail in original 
imaginative power. There is, more- 
over, too much clever chatter (we hesi- 
tate to say that it is devised ad 
captandum vulgus) about men and 
women. For example: 


“I may do well with science, but I 
am not so sure about women.” 

“Aren’t women science?” 

“They are a branch of theology,” he 
said, “they are what a man thinks 
about when he begins to probe his 
Destiny.” 


Mr. Allen might well leave mere clev- 
erness to the merely clever, resting 
content with the simplicity of his own 
individual genius. Now there is a 
book—or, rather, there are two books 
making one—which seem to us to be 
more personally and specially Mr. 
Allen’s than even “The Choir In- 
visible,” and which, preceding that 
novel in date of composition, constitute 
the most perfect work he has yet ac- 
complished, if not the biggest. We re- 
fer to “A Kentucky Cardinal” and its 
sequel, “Aftermath.” Mr. Alen has 
here set down in quasi-diary form, the 
ideas and sensations of a nature-lover, 
who was for a time snatched away 
from nature by an angelic woman, 
and who returned to nature saddened 
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and ennobled by the.catastrophe of that 
woman’s death. The story is not con- 
ceived in the grand manner of “The 
Choir Invisible;” it is smaller, less con- 
siderable, but in achievement it is ex- 
quisite; its wit, its humor, its wisdom 
and its tenderness must surely be 
among the best that ever came out of 
America. It is a radiant and marvel- 


The Academy. 
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lous little work, and from the playful- 
ness of the opening to the austere 
sweet melancholy of the close it en- 
trances and enchants. It may never be 
popular, but more than anything else 
it will help to sustain Mr. Allen’s repu- 
tation with those few upon whose de- 
cision his reputation must ultimately 
depend. 





A TRANSFORMATION. 


2 Corinthians iii. 18. 


“We have no bread to spare,” the servants said; 
“Send Thou this crowd away 
By vulgar greed and wonder basely led 
To follow Thee to-day.” 
“Nay,” said the Master, “great their need must be 
Of rest and food. Bring what ye have to me.” 


“This woman is not of Thy chosen race 
Who crieth after Thee. 
Send her away, this is no fitting place 


For importunity.” 


“Nay,” said the Lord, “this faithful soul shall see 
None is cast out who truly comes to me.” 


“These little children are too young to know 
The Master’s word,” they said; 


“Take them away.” 


But as they turn to go 


His arms are round them spread— 
“Suffer the little ones to come to me, 
Of such in heaven shall my kingdom be.” 


But on a day of bitter tears and shame, 
Ten souls to Jesus dear 

Waited to hear the Master’s word of blame 
For faithless flight and fear. 

“Be not afraid, tis I,” He gently said; 

“My peace be yours; I live who once was dead.” 


They drove away no more! “Come all,” they cried; 
“The Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come.’ 
The Lord has many mansions open wide, 
Let all who will come home! 
Yet there is room. Oh, hear His word and live. 
Freely we have received and freely give!” 


The Sunday Magazine. 


A. M: Atwool. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 





THE GREATER GAME.* 


When Brooks came to himself once 
more, out of a dream as it were, as he 
stood upright and looked at the little 
broken line of men at the left, he real- 
ized that he, Brooks Major, the cap- 
tain of the school, was in command. 
He, an officer of twenty-four hours, in 
command of an isolated detachment of 
men away out on the African plains, 
outnumbered, outgeneralled, almost 
hopeless and with all the responsibil- 
ity resting upon him. 

The Captain, who lay at his feet, mo- 
tioned with his finger, and Brooks put 
his ear to the stiffening lips. “Hold the 
men,” he gasped,—“hold the men all 
you can—as long as you can. Wait for 
your orders. Don’t let the old corps 
dishonor itself. Stand by our colors. 
Wait—for—your—orders—”’ That was 
all, and the man who was shot passed 
on. 

The men had settled down now into 
stolid quietude. There was no hope, 
no thought for the next moment, only 
a low crouching to the earth, a flatten- 
ing of their bodies, a straining of their 
eyes towards the hilltop, nothing more. 

It was past noon. For some reason 
the fighting over yonder, over where 
the main body of the troops lay, had 
slackened. 

As Brooks with his own hands loos- 
ened the sheath to the colors, and un- 


*For the Queen in South Africa. By Caryl Davis 
Haskins. Oopyright, 1900, by Little, Brown & 
Co. 


rolled softly and reverently the Union 
Jack, his thoughts went back to the 
old school, which he felt he would 
never see again. 

He gathered together little cleds of 
earth and roots of grass around the 
staff of the flag until it would stand 
alone, for he would not let the color 
gergeant stand to hold it. As the 
breeze, now scarcely more than a 
breath, gently fluttered the silken folds, 
all up and down the line there came a 
hearty cheer, and Brooks’ heart 
swelled within him, for he thought 
they were cheering the flag; but in an 
instant he saw it was not so. 

Away out on the veldt, now half 
hidden in flying dust and now in clear 
sunshine, rode a man on a galloping 
horse. Brooks watched him with 
heart standing still. 

The man sat close and low, with his 
body bent well forward and down to 
the neck of the horse. Around the 
end of the hill he swept spurring hard, 
and then, when the speck of the horse 
began to grow larger, and Brooks 
knew that his orders were coming, the 
firing on the hill, which had wellnigh 
died out, began again in_ sharp, 
rhythmic volleys, some seconds apart, 
but constant and steady; and all at 
once the galloping horse fell into a 
trot, and the trot slowed down to a 
walk, and the man on him began to dis- 
engage one foot as if to dismount, 
when all at once his hands went up, 
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his legs straightened, the horse went 
out from under him, and a poor lone 
Lancer lay away out on the veldt with 
Brooks’ orders in his pockets. 

At Sandhurst they teach mang 
things. They build excellent bridges 
out of telegraph poles, they float pon- 
toons in water where the mud scarce 
settles before the next exercises begin; 
but there is one thing which from time 
to time a soldier has to do which they 
do not teach at Sandhurst,—they do not 
teach men to think. 

When Brooks realized that away out 
on the veldt lay his orders, that be- 
tween those orders and him stretched 
a space of almost certain death, and 
that he was there in command, with 
the lives of nigh a hundred men in his 
hands (two hundred a few hours be- 
fore), his courage failed him for an in- 


stant. Then with a jerk he came back 
to the spiteful, fiery, busy world 
around him. 


He got down on his hands and knees 
cautiously, and flattened himself on the 
earth, full of the thought of his own 
preciousness, and crept over where the 
first sergeant of his company lay, 
flattened like a pannikin, behind a little 
bush. “I say, look here, Sergeant, he 
said; “those are our orders.” The ser- 
geant, much bedraggled, with a little 
dried-up crimson rivulet down his 
face, and one hand in his pocket be- 
cause he could not get it out, saluted 
with the wrong hand, and said, “Yes, 
sir, our orders, sir.” 

Brooks stopped and thought a 
moment. “Look here, Sergeant, I am 
a good bit of a young ’un, and I 
haven’t belonged to the corps long.” 
The sergeant grinned. “So I want 
your advice, Sergeant. What do you 
think we had better do?’ 

The sergeant, as if on -the cricket 
field, plucked and chewed a blade of 
grass reflectively, and said, after deep 
musing: “Well, sir, as you ask me, sir, 
I think we had best obey orders.” 
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Brooks groaned in spirit, and crawled 
away again. 

Over on the other side of the hill 
there was only an occasional shot, and 
the sun was getting angular in the 
western heavens. Brooks did not know 
what to do. Finally he thought it out 
In this wise. “We were sent out here 
to make a distraction in favor of the 
main body of troops. When orders 
reached us, we were to go up and 
strike and bring those Johnnies over 
this side, and let the General walk up 
the other. That is what we were to do 
when the orders came. The orders 
hhaven’t come; but they started, they 
are out there now on the veldt, and I 
can’t get them.” 

Brooks rose and walked out to the 
front of the men, held his new sword 
up over his head, the sword that we 
fellows had given him, and stood as 
if on parade. “Company, attention!” 
The men held up their heads and 
looked towards him. He turned to the 
first sergeant, and said, “Sergeant, 
form up the men!” 

The men rose from the ground, won- 
dering. They were past fear now, and 
as they rose the ripple of shots broke 
out again, and some of them never 
stood up entirely. 

Then, in the face of that fire, 
Brooks fixed bayonets, swung into com- 
pany front, and turned once more to 
face the men; and this is what he said: 
“Sergeant, bring those colors to the 
front. Give them to me. We are go- 
ing up there to give those Johnnies a 
shove. Every man play close up to the 
ball, and don’t forget good old Eng- 
land!” 

He turned, waved his colors once, 
threw his sword away and started up 
the hill,—started up the hill in the face 
of a sea of fire, with scarce a hundred 
men behind him, up in the face of over 
three thousand. 

Over the gradual rise they swept, 
with a short, sharp cheer, dropping 
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men at every step. Brooks ran well 
ahead—one arm hanging loose at his 
side, the colors pointed forward—ran 
with the strong springy run of the foot- 
ball player, well ahead of his men, 
with the sergeant next behind him, 
followed by seventy-five men, followed 
by fifty, followed by thirty, up to 
where the hill became steep and where 
some went on their hands and knees 
to follow and never rose again. 

Up the final slope he went, followed 
by fifteen. Up to the parapet, with the 
Union Jack well advanced, with the 
good old school-cry on his lips, “Play 
up close to the ball! Qn the ball!” 
With his heart in football, with never 
a thought of battle, until he reached 
almost the top of the parapet, and 
strange faces looked down upon him— 
faces with deep-set lines, and blue-gray 
eyes looking along rifie-barrels. Then 
he fired his pistol into those faces 
once, twice, three times, and for the 
first time that day Martinis cracked 
on the windward side of the hill. 

The next instant Brooks staggered 
to the top of the parapet, the Union 
Jack waving. The staff came down 
with a punch into *ye sandy soil and 
twenty rifles barked and snarled under 
his nose. 

The few men who had been behind 
him turned and ran, and dear old 
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Brooks, the captain of the team, 
plunged limply down head-first among 
the sea of men within the trench, and 
alone, unnoted, unthought of, the Union 
Jack, without a man to hold it, flut- 
tered grimly from the hilltop of the 
Boers. 

The shadows of the veldt bush were 
long. A scattering fire had burst out 
again on the opposite side of the hill 
and now out over the parapet there 
swarmed a motley crew of half-clad 
fellows, big, bony and strong. 

As the sun dipped and the quick 
twilight of the African autumn spread 
over the land, a little ring of desperate 
men, close huddled together, guns and 
wagons abandoned, retreated across 
the plain, driven steadily all night, 
back towards the coast, back toward 
the spot where the run rose, strug- 
gling, fighting, cursing, always driven 
back, carrying with them disaster, sor- 
row and disgrace to the British arms. 

Up on the hilltop, empty now save 
for the silent forms that lay here and 
there, or for some angel of mercy who 
flitted from tangled group to group 
with water-can, up there in the light 
of the moon, with his face to the 
ground, lay Brooks, the Captain of the 
School, our Brooks, who had always 
led us to victory. 





IN THE SHADOW OF THE GUILLOTINE.* 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” cried the 
old chevalier, clapping his hands to- 
gether to attract the attention of all 
those in the room, “this brilliant young 
author and poet, who needs no intro- 
duction to you, has consented to read 
his latest production. Will you kindly 
take places?” 


*Robert Tournay. By William Sage. Copy- 


right, 1900, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


There was some polite applause. 
“The poem! let us hear the poem,” 
buzzed upon all sides, and the throng 
began to settle down around the poet, 
the ladies occupying the chairs, and 
the gentlemen either leaning against 
the walls or seated upon stools by the 
side of those ladies in whose eyes they 
found particular favor. 

In a few moments a hush of expect- 
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ancy fell upon an audience delighted 
at the prospect of being entertained. 

“This is a play in verse” began the 
poet, taking a roll of manuscript from 
his pocket. 

“A play! how charming,” 
Mademoiselle de Bellceil. 

“It is in three acts,” continued the 
author. “Act first, in the prison of the 
Luxembourg, where the young people 
first meet and fall deeply in love.” 

A rustle of approval ran through his 
audience. 

“Act second is in the prison yard 
where they are separated, she being set 
at liberty and he conducted to the 
guillotine.” 

“Oh, how terrible!” 
young damsel. 

“One moment, monsieur le poéte,” 
said Madame de Rémur. “How does it 
end? I warn you that I shall not like 
your play if it ends unhappily.” 

“You shall judge of that in a moment, 
madame,” replied the poet, bowing to 
her graciously. 

“In the third act,” he continued, “the 
lovers are brought together under the 
shadow of the guillotine, whither she 
has ‘followed him. The knife falls 
upon both of them in quick succession, 
and their souls are united in the next 
world never to be separated more.” 

“What a beautiful ending,” cried 
Mademoiselle de Belloeil, and the ex- 
clamation on the part of the audience 
showed that her sentiment was echoed 
generally. 

“Continue,” said Madame de Rémur. 
“I was afraid it was going to end un- 
happily.” 

The chevalier took a pinch of snuff 
and settled himself back in the arm- 
chair which was accorded to him as a 
tribute to his advanced age; and the 
poet unfolded his manuscript and be- 
gan to read. 

It was an intensely appreciative au- 
dience that listened to the dramatic 
work of the poet. ‘They followed with 


said 


murmured the 
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breathless interest the meeting of the 
young lovers in the hall of the Luxem- 
bourg; assisted smilingly at their 
rendezvous in the corridors and 
shadowy corners of the old prison; and 
sighed gently during the most tender 
passages. At the scene of separation, 
tears of regret flowed freely, and in the 
meeting in the last act, tears of joy 
and sorrow mingled together in sym- 
pathetic unison. 

As the young poet ended he folded 
up his manuscript and bowed his 
blushing acknowledgements to the 
storm of applause that greeted him. 

The wave of approbation had not 
ceased to resound through the room 
when the outer door opened, and the 
jailer and some half a dozen gendarmes 
entered abruptly. 

Instantly the hum of conversation 
stopped, and an icy chill fell upon the 
assemblage. Faces that the moment 
before were wreathed in smiles now 
became deadly pale and marked with 
fear. ° 

“The call of tomorrow’s list to the 
guillotine,” rang out through the room 
in harsh notes. 

Amid the silence of death, a captain 
of gendarmerie took a slip of paper 
from his pocket, while a comrade held 
a lantern under his nose. Some of 
those who listened wiped the clammy 
perspiration from their foreheads, 
others trembled and sat down. Some 
affected an air of indifference, and be- 
gan a forced conversation with their 
neighbors; but all ears were strained. 
Each dreaded lest his own name or 
that of some loved one should be called 
out by that monotonous, relentless 
voice. 

“Bertrand de Chalens.” 

An old man stepped forward. 

“Annette Ducles.” 

There was a pause after each name, 
during which the suspense was in- 
tensified. 

“Diane de Rémur.” 
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Madame de Rémur laid aside her 
work and rose. 

“Diane! Diane! I cannot bear it!’ 
cried the Countess d’Arlincourt, 
throwing her arms about her friend’s 
neck. “Oh, sirs, have pity!” 

“Hush, my dear,” replied Madame de 
Rémur soothingly. “Chevalier, look to 
the poor child; she is hysterical.” The 
chevalier gently drew the countess 
aside, then took Madame de Rémur’s 
hand and silently bending over it, put 
it to his lips. 

“Take your place in the line, citizen- 
ess,” called out a gendarme, and 
Madame de Rémur stood with the 
others. 

“André de Blois!’ 

As de Blois’. name was called, a 
shrill cry echoed through the room, 
and Mademoiselle de Bellceil fell back 
into the chair from which she had just 
risen. She did not swoon, but sat like 
one in a dream, staring with wide-open 
eyes. 

The count stepped to her side. 

“Adéle,” he said, bending down and 
speaking in a low voice, “give me one 
of those roses you are wearing on 
your breast.” Mechanically she took 
the flower from her bosom and put it 
in his hand. He placed it over his 
heart. “It shall be here to the last,” 
he said softly; “now farewell;”’ and he 
pressed a kiss upon her cold lips. 

“Maurice de Lacheville.” 

A man crouched down behind a 
group of prisoners, and all heads were 
turned in his direction. 

“Maurice de Lacheville, you are 
ealled,” said a gendarme, going up to 
him and seizing him by the arm with 
no gentle grasp. 

“There is some mistake,” 
Lacheville, pitiably. 

“There is no mistake, your name is 
here.” 

“T say, there must be some mistake. 


cried de 


My arrest was a mistake. I was 
promised—” 
LIVING AGE YOL, VIII. 434 
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“Into the line with you,” was the 
gruff interruption. “Many would claim 
there was a mistake if it would avail 
them to do so.” 

“But in my case it is true,” pleaded 
de Lacheville. “Send word to Robes- 
pierre; he promised—” 

“Into the line, I tell you!” cried the 
exasperated gendarme. “There is no 
mistake; your name is written here. 
You go with the rest.” 

“One moment, one little moment,” 
implored the wretched marquis in an 
agony of fear. “Oh, messieurs the gen- 
darmes, if you will but hear me, I have 
an important communication to make.” 
All this time he was fighting desper- 
ately as the two officers of the law 
dragged him toward the door. 

“Silence, idiot!” yelled the angry 
captain, “or I will have you bound and 
gagged. Take example from. these 
women, who put you to shame.” 

“Idiot that I was,” cried de Lache- 
ville, “why did I ever return from a 
place of safety? None but a_ fool 
would have trusted the word of 
Robespierre.” 

“Bind him,” ordered the captain. 

With a strength no one would have 
believed that he possessed, de Lache- 
ville threw off those who held him. 

“Stand back!” he shouted wildly, as 
the officers endeavored to seize him. 
He drew an object quickly from his 
pocket. 

“Take care, Jean. He has a weapon,” 
cried one. 

There was a report of a pistol, and 
the marquis fell forward to the floor. 

A murmur of horror filled the prison 
hall. Women fainted, and men turned 
away their heads. The gendarmes 
hastened to bend over him. 

“I believe he is dead, captain,” said 
one after a brief examination. 

“Carry him out with the others just 
the same,” ordered the captain. 
“Pierre, continue with the list,” 

“Bertrand de Tourin.” 
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“Here.” 

“Adéle de Belleeil.” 

There was acry of joy in the an- 
swer,— 

“I am here. The Blessed Virgin has 
heard my prayer;’ and Mademoiselle 
de Belleeil stepped forward. “André, 
I come with you; we shall go together 
where they can never separate us.” 
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And she threw herself into the arms 
of her lover. 


“About face—fall in— forward! 
march.” The heavy door closed, and 
those who had been called were led 
away, while those remaining in the 
prison went quietly to their cells, to re- 
commence the same life on the morrow 
until the next roll call. 





THE CONFERRING OF THE HAT.* 


In the King’s antechamber the pre- 
liminaries for the aristocratic ceremony 
had begun, which was instituted by the 
Emperor Charles V, when the privilege 
of keeping on their hats in the King’s 
presence, formerly common to all titles, 
was limited by him to only twelve 
grandees of Spain, who have since been 
called first class grandees, and who 
were the Dukes of Medina Sidonia, 
Albuquerque, Infantado, Alba, Frias, 
Medina de Rioseco, Escalona, Bena- 
vente, Najera, Arcos, Medinaceli, and 
the Marquis of Astorga. From that 
time to this, there has scarcely been 
any change in this ceremony, which it 
is customary to celebrate, like the ma- 
jority of State rites, in the King’s ante- 
chamber. 

This room forms a vast square of 
severe magnificence, whose ceiling, 
painted by Maella, represents an alle- 
gory capable of striking terror into the 
hearts of all those great personages 
destined to figure in history who gaze 
upon it: Truth discovered by Time. To 
the right of the door of the Saleta 
which gives entrance to the ante- 
chamber, open out two balconies which 
overlook the Armory Square, and on 
the left are two doors leading to the in- 
terior rooms, while a screen at the op- 

*Currita, Countess of Albornoz. Translated by 


Estelle Huyck Attwell from the Spanish of Luis 
Coloma. Copyright, 1900. Little, Brown & Co. 


posite end directly communicates with 
the King’s Chamber. 

The whole room was tapestried in 
rich, dark-blue cloth, covered with 
large fleur-de-lis, and the interlaced ini- 
tials A and B in embossed velvet. Four 
large portraits of Charles IV and 
Marie Louise, Ferdinand VII and 
Queen Amelie, filled the niches on 
either side of the two doors between 
the Saleta and the King’s Chamber. 
Along the walls, benches of the same 
tapestry were placed, broken at inter- 
vals by five magnificent consoles of 
marble and bronze sustaining candela- 
bra, and the busts of Isabella II, 
Francis of Assisi, Philip V and Ferdi- 
nand VI. 

Between the two balconies, upon one 
of these consoles, and opposite a 
marble mantelpiece adorned with a 
colossal mirror, was a large bust of 
Charles III, covered with the royal 
mantle, and whose armor was richly 
chiselled. All the doors of the ante- 
chamber were thrown open, except that 
of the Saleta, and crowded together 
behind the curtains were the families 
and friends of the grandees, anxious to 
witness the lordly spectacle. Before 
the door of the King’s Chamber was a 
table covered with rich crimson velvet, 
and a large seat of honor intended for 
the King. 











The Conferring of the Hat. 


At two o’clock exactly, the latter en- 
tered through the door of his chamber, 
followed by the chief majordomo, the 
grandee on guard, the adjutants and 
grandees who had already received the 
hat. The King was dressed in the uni- 
form of a captain-general, and carried 
the three-cornered hat in his hand. He 
seated himself and covered his head: 
the grandees covered their heads and 
remained standing on either side of the 
Saleta. The ceremony was about to 
begin. The Keeper of the Royal Seal, 
whose duty it was to attest the act, 
now threw open the large door of solid 
mahogany, saying:— 

“Your Majesty!—the 
Benhacel!” 

The latter, whose family was oldest 
among the grandees, must therefore re- 
ceive the hat first. A young man en- 
tered the room, his right hand in that 
of an old gentleman, and his left in 
that of the acting majordomo. The 
young Marquis was attired in the gala 
uniform of an artillery captain, and 
the old gentleman, decrepit and bent, 
in that of an admiral of the navy, his 
breast covered with crosses. He was 
the Duke of Algar, grandfather and 
sponsor upon this occasion to the 
young Marquis of Benhacel, about to 
receive the hat. The old gentleman 
had on his three-cornered hat, and the 
young man carried his in his hand, 
leaving exposed to view an energetic 
and characteristic Spanish head, with a 
somewhat sun-burned complexion and 
brilliant black eyes, which seemed to 
reflect the steel temperament of a 
valiant race. 

His entrance was magnificent, and a 
murmur of _ respectful sympathy 
greeted the illustrious pair, who ap- 
peared in the doorway, old age leaning 
upon youth, like Hope, evoking a mem- 
ory, or an allegory of Experience lead- 
ing Valor by the hand, to lay a sword 
without spot upon the steps of the 
throne. On the very threshold of the 
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room they both made the first court 
bow; the second was given in the 
centre of the room; and the last when 
directly in front of the King. They 
then saluted the grandees to the right 
and left, and the latter immediaely re- 
sponded by raising their hats. The old 
Duke and the majordomo now fel 
back a step, leaving the young grandee 
alone in the middle of the hall. Then 
the King, giving a military salute, 
said:— 

“Marquis of Benhacel, put on your 
hat and speak.” 

The Marquis at once obeyed, and ad- 
dressing the King, delivered a brief 
discourse, in which, as was customary, 
he gave a vigorous sketch of the glori- 
ous history of his family, which origi- 
nated with Fortu of Torres, who fought 
with Alonzo the Wise and died in the 
Aleazar of Jerez, holding between his 
teeth his King’s flag, unable longer to 
sustain or defend it with his two muti- 
lated hands. The voice of the artillery 
officer, timid and hesitating at first, 
became gradually stronger, as if these 
glorious actions found an echo in his 
heart sufficient to imitate them, and 
when he finally began to describe an 
episode of Trafalgar, which he called 
his family’s last feat, his voice vibrated 
with those mysterious inflections of 
sentiment which always seem to ele- 
vate the orator to a higher sphere, 
lending him not only the faculty to per- 
suade and the power to move, but even 
the right to command. 

“Gravina was dying in his chamber, 
and the ship Prince of Asturia was re 
turning to Cadiz, stripped of her rig- 
ging, and under command of a man 
who had engaged in the battle, with 
his three sons, and was returning home 
with only one, the youngest, an inex- 
perienced midshipman. The storm in- 
creased toward midnight, and it be- 
came necessary to cut loose a mast 
which ill-luck held fast to the round- 
top of the vessel by a cable, causing 
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the ship to lop over, in imminent dan- 
ger of sinking at any moment: three 
seamen climbed up one by one to cut 
the cable, and all three were struck 
down by the tempest and buried in the 
waves. Then this man of iron, who 
saw his surviving crew tremble before 
the duty of inexorable obedience, 
turned to the only son left him, the 
idol of his heart and last hope of a 
grand family, and said to him simply:— 

“ ‘Sir Midshipman! it is your turn!’ 

“The boy, with the hatchet between 
his teeth, climbed to the round-top, 
and because Our Blessed Lady helped 
him, cut the cable.” 

In the midst of the profound silence 
which seals men’s lips and moistens 
their eyes when the feeling of the sub- 
lime inundates the heart and makes 
the breast heave with sobs, Benhacel 
turned slowly towards the old Duke 
and added, pointing him out:— 

“That boy midshipman was my 
grandfather; the hero was his father. 
My own father,” he continued in a 
voice in which symptoms of tears were 
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visible, “also served his King in the 
Royal Navy, until the year ’68, when 
in the month of September he discarded 
his uniform and broke his sword: I, 
Sire, unsheathed mine for the first time 
in the battle of Alcolea, and faithful 
to the traditions of my race, I come to 
offer you to-day, as grandee, what I 
have already given you as a soldier.” 

Upon saying this, he clasped the hilt 
of his sword with his right hand, 
everybody remarking the absence of 
his two middle fingers. A vat of 
powder had blown them off in Alcolea. 

Benhacel ceased speaking, and in the 
midst of a profound silence, the great- 
est homage which admiration and re- 
spect can render, he uncovered his 
head, bent his knee to the ground, and 
kissed the King’s hand. He then 
saluted the grandees on either side of 
him and, accompanied by his grand- 
father, took his place among them. The 
old man cried like a child; one of them 
said:— 

“The admiral weeps, but the mid- 
shipman did not.” 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Tennyson’s Surrey house, Aldworth, 
where he died eight years ago, is “To 
let.” 


Mr. Ruskin’s works are soon to be 
published in their entirety in a French 
translation. 


The late G. W. Steevens’s “Things 
Seen” is to be published in this country 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Scribners are to publish soon a 
book of short stories by Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, called “Profitable Ghosts.” It 


is safe to predict that it will be enter- 
taining, for “Q” is never dull. 


There seems to be an excess of can- 
dor in the title of a book announced 
in London, “The Dull Child’s Gram- 
mar.” Fancy the emotions of a child 
on being presented with it. 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company 
has in press for early publication a 
book of short stories about lawyers and 
their clients, entitled “The Case and 
Exceptions,” and written by Mr. Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill of the New York bar. 
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Stephen Crane’s posthumous novel, 
“The O’Ruddy,” is not to be finished 
by Robert Barr, as was at first an- 
nounced, but by Mrs. Crane. 


Among the fall announcements of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. is a Christmas story 
by Paul Leicester Ford, entitled, 
“Wanted: A Matchmaker.” 


M. Jules Verne, whose name was 
once one to conjure with, is reported at 
work upon a new book of travel. He 
is in his seventy-third year. 


It must be with mixed emotions that 
most readers will learn of the discov- 
ery of a new instalment of the diaries 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, and the promise 
—or menace—of their publication. 


Readers of that charming book 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 
will be interested to know that it was 
written by the Princess Henry of 
Pless, daughter of Cornwallis West. 


Dr. William Barry, whose “Arden 
Massiter” is delighting thousands of 
readers, has a new novel nearly ready. 
It is called “The Wizard’s Knot” and 
is a story of Ireland, in the time just 
before and during the great famine. 


Among Mr. G. W. Steevens’s effects 
were six unpublished articles on South 
African experiences, being type-writ- 
ten copies of articles which were sent 
out of Ladysmith and lost. They have 
been published in the London Mail 
since his death. 


Molly Elliott Seawell’s new _ story 
“The House of Egremont” will be pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons in a 
few weeks. The author has been busy 
for some time verifying the historical 
details of the story. 


Mr. S. R. Gardner hopes to have the 
manuscript of the third volume of his 
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“History of the Commonwealth and 
the Protectorate” ready before the end 
of the year. It will not cover more 
than two years. The amount of labor 
connected with 1655 has been great, 
and consequently that year occupies 
considerable space. 


Subscriptions are being collected 
throughout Poland for the presentation 
of a jubilee gift to Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz next November. It is hoped that 
enough money will be collected to buy 
him a country estate in Poland. 


It is a curious circumstance that Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s story “A Son of the 
State” was first published in London 
at sixpence, in which form it had no 
recognition; but on being recently reis- 
sued at six shillings it attained wide 
popularity. 


Among the books which A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. have nearly ready are a 
story of English domestic life in the 
thirteenth century, called |. “Uncanon- 
ized: A Romance of English Monarch- 
ism,” the work of a new writer, Mar- 
garet A. Potter; and a copiously illus- 
trated edition of “The Private Memoirs 
of Madame Roland,” edited by Edward 
Gilpin Johnson, and based on a trans- 
lation prepared from Bosc’s original 
edition. 


Henry T. Coates & Co. of Philadel- 
phia have in press for early publica- 
tion a new edition of “In the Pale: 
Stories and Legends of the Russian 
Jews,” by Henry Iliowizi; and a vol- 
ume called “The Weird Orient,” by the 
same author, in which will be grouped 
some Oriental legends and traditions 
which have not hitherto been printed, 
but which the author has collected 
during a Jong residence in Morocco. 


Mr. Alex. Stevenson Twombly, who 
published some time ago a history of 
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“Hawaii and its People,” has turned 
his knowledge of the islands to account 
in writing a romance of pagan Hawaii, 
which he calls “Kelea the Surf-Rider.” 
It is to be published by Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. 


Mr. Charles Neufeld, who wrote “A 
Prisoner of the Khaleefa,” has com- 
pleted a story for boys, called “Under 
the Rebel’s Reign: a Story of Egyptian 
Revolt,” in which he utilizes for fiction 
some of the material which he collected 
while a prisoner in the hands of the 
Mahdi. If he is a good story teller, the 
book should be exceptionally stirring, 
for he can have no lack of exciting in- 
cidents at his command. 


Mr. John Murray’s autumn an- 
nouncements are unusually rich in 
books of fiction. Among them are “A 
Vizier’s Daughter,” a story of Afghan 
life by Miss Lillian Hamilton, who 
was the <Ameer’s medical adviser; 
“The Heart’s Highway,” by Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins, a romance of Virginia in 
the seventeenth century; ‘Monica 
Grey,” by the Hon. Lady Hely-Hutch- 


inson, and half a dozen others. 


Apropos of the tendency of some 
writers of fiction to use the same char- 
acters over and over again in suceed- 
ing stories, a writer in the New York 
Evening Post urges that an asylum for 
used-up characters in fiction would be 
at least as useful as Dr. Holmes’s sug- 
gested asylum for decayed punsters. 
But it makes a difference who the 
characters are; probably no one ever 
objected to the frequent reappearance 
of Thackeray’s characters. 


One does not often meet a book more 
admirably adapted to its purpose than 
the “Manual of Personal Hygiene,” 


which Dr. Walter L. Pyle of the Wills 
Eye Hospital, Philadelphia, edits, and 
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for which he furnishes the chapter on 
Hygiene of the Eye. Intended, as the 
title indicates, for household rather 
than class-room use, the volume com- 
bines brief dissertations on anatomy 
and physiology with the resultant ex- 
position of the conditions of health. It 
presents the conclusions of recent 
science in a simple, popular style, and 
is full of wholesome and timely sugges- 
tions. The names of the seven special- 
ists who contribute to it appear on the 
title page. W. B. Saunders & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
i 
Mr. John Murray, who is publishing 
an English edition of Mrs. Edith 
Wharton’s story, “The Touchstone,” 
encountered a succession of difficulties 
with reference to the title. He discov- 
ered that the title had been already 
used and therefore communicated with 
the author, asking her permission to 
eall it “The Touch of a Vanished 
Hand.” Mrs. Wharton was then trav- 
elling in Italy, a circumstance which 
delayed her reply, but when she was 
at last heard from, her letter suggested 
another title. Investigation disclosed 
the fact that that title also had been 
preempted; so Mr. Murray went on 
with the printing under the title which 
he had proposed, only to discover when 
the book was printed, that a novel 


called “The Touch of a Vanished 
Hand” was published in 1889. He 
therefore rechristened the book “A 


Gift from the Grave” and cherishes a 
hope that no prior claimant to this title 
will arise. 


Under the title “The Crisis in China” 
Harper & Bros. republish from recent 
numbers of The North American Re- 
view a dozen striking papers relating 
to the existing situation in China. 
They are written by Mr. Wu, the Chi- 


nese minister at Washington, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Mr. Colquhoun, 
General James H. Wilson, the Presi- 
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dents of the Anglo-China college at 
Foochow and the International Insti- 
tute of China at Peking, and others 
who write with the authority derived 
from special information. It is a re- 
markable grouping of timely papers: 
and it serves incidentally to illustrate 
the “news value” of The North Ameri- 
can Review, as at present conducted. 


The “Conquest of Arid America,” 
which Mr. William E. Smythe de- 
scribes and advises, is a conquest with 
which all Americans can sympathize, 
whatever their views may be upon 
what is called “Imperiaiism,” for it is 
a conquest of peace, promising large 
results in the material future of Amer- 
ica. Aridity Mr. Smythe treats as a 
blessing, or at least as capable of being 
turned into a blessing by the modern 
miracle of irrigation. His arguments 
for measures to bring together the men 
who need land and the land which 
needs men, and his presentation of the 
effect upon character and institutions 
of the co-operation necessary in great 
colonizing and irrigation enterprises are 
made pungently, and with force and 
enthusiasm; while his record of what 
has been already done in these direc- 
tions is drawn from fresh sources and 
personal observation. The author has 
two qualities which are calculated to 
make an impression upon his readers; 
he is thoroughly in earnest, and he 
knows his subject. His book is pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. 


A book of lively present interest and 
of permanent value is Mr. Archibald 
R. Colquhoun’s “Overland to China,” 
which Harper & Bros. publish. It de- 
scribes a journey of seven thousand 
miles which the author made a little 
more than a year ago from Buropean 
Russia to Lake Baikal, thence by the 
Gobi desert to Peking, and later up 
the Yangtze river as far as it is nav- 
igable, and from Szechuan southward 
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through the southwestern provinces to 
the Red river. These are _ regions 
which are very much in the world’s 
eye just at present, and likely to be 
for a long time to come. In traversing 
them in company with Mr. Colquhoun 
the reader has the advantage not 
merely of his fresh personal impres- 
sions, but of his wide and accurate 
knowledge of China and the Chinese. 
The chapters on Peking, Manchuria, 
and the Yangtze valley are especially 
valuable. Mr. Colquhoun’s volume is 
nearly indispensable to one who wish- 
es light, not only on the present situa- 
tion but on the far more complicated 
problems which are involved in the 
ultimate remaking of the Far East. 
There are maps and illustrations. 


The wide-spread modern interest in 
psychical phenomena will certainly be 
stimulated, and possibly enlightened 
by a reading of Professor Th. Flour- 
noy’s volume, “From India to the 
Planet Mars,” which Harper & Bros. 
publish in a translation by Daniel B. 
Vermilye. This book embodies the re- 
sults of five years’ careful investiga- 
tion of a Geneva medium whom the 
author, for convenience’ sake, calls 
Mdlle. Heléne Smith, but whose real 
name is concealed. The phenomena 
attending this woman’s trances, in 
which she is at times an Indian prin- 
cess, at other times a dweller upon 
Mars, and at still others Marie An- 
toinette, are extremely curious. Prof. 
Flournoy has studied them patiently 
and intimately, and he states his con- 
clusions with candor. No element of 
commercialism enters into the matter, 


for the medium in question regards 
her powers with religious reverence 
and never uses them for pay. There 


will be many readers who will not ac- 
cept all of the author’s conclusions, 
but we do not see how any one can 
doubt either his thoroughness or his 
sincerity. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





Alfred in the Chronicles. By Edward 
Conybeare, M. A. Elliot Stock. 


Arid America. The Conquest of. By 
William E. Smythe. Illustrated. 
Harper & Bros. Price $1.50. 


Asia, Eastern, A Brief History of. By 
J.C. Hannah, T. Fisher Unwin. 

Autobiography of a Charwoman, The. 
By Annie Wakeman. John Macqueen. 

Belle of Toorak, The. By E. W. Hor- 
nung. Grant Richards. 

Bernard, Claude. By Sir Michael Fos- 
ter. T, Fisher Unwin. 

Birds in Northern Shires, Among the. 
By Charles Dixon. W. Blackie. 

Chaucer Canon, The: with a Discussion 
of the Works associated with the 
Name of Geoffrey Chaucer. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat. Clarendon 
Press. 

China, The Crisis in. An Exposition 
of the Present Situation, Its Causes 
and Its Results. By George B. 
Smythe, His Excellency Wu Ting- 
Fang and others. With maps and il- 
lustrations. Harper & Bros. Price 
$1.00. 

China, Overland to. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. Illustrations and Maps. 
Harper & Bros. Price $3.00. 

Church Problems: A Review of Modern 
Anglicanism. By Various Authors. 
Edited by Rev. H. Hensley Henson. 
John Murray. 

Famines in India. By Romesh 
Dutt. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

Father Confessor, The. By Dora Siger. 
son Shorter. Ward, Lock & Co. 

For Britain’s Soldiers. Edited by Cut- 
liffe Hyne. Methuen & Co. 

For England’s Sake: Verses and Songs 
in Time of War. By W. E. Henley. 
David Nutt. 

French Literature, A Short History of. 
By L. A. Kastner, B. A. and H. G. 
Atkins, M. A. Wm. Blackie & Son. 

Greek Testament, The Expositors’. 
Volume Tl. The Acts of the Apostles; 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Edited by the Rev. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, M. A., LL. D. Hod- 


C. 


der & Stoughton. 
Heraldry in Relation to Scottish His- 
tory and Art, being the Rhind Lec- 


tures on Archaeology for 1898. By 


Sir James Balfour Paul. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 

Himalayas, Among the. By Major 
Waddell. Archibald Constable & Co. 


Hygiene, Personal, A Manual of. Edit- 
ed by Walter L. Pyle, A. M., M. D., 
Illustrated. W. B. Saunders, Phila- 
delphia. 

India, From, To the Planet Mars. By 
Professor Th. Flournoy. Translated 
by Daniel B. Vermilye. Illustrated. 
Harper & Bros. Price $1.50. 

Latimer, Hugh, Leaders of Religion 
Series. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 
Carlyle. Methuen & Co. 

Man-Stealers, The. By M. P. Shiel. 
Hutchinson & Co. 

Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg, The: 
and Other Stories and Essays. By 
Mark Twain. Illustrated. Harper 
& Bros. Price $1.75. 

Mis’ress Joy. By John Le Breton. 
John Macqueen, 

My After-Dream. A Sequel to “Look- 
ing Backward.” By Julian West. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


Oxford Pets, Memories of Some. By 
their Friends. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Paul of Tarsus. By Thomas Bird. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Pen Sketches. By Finley Acker. Press 
of The McLaughlin Bros., Philadel- 


phia. 

Philosophy, Ancient History of. By 
Dr. W. Windelband. Authorized 
translation by H. E. Cushman. 


Sampson Low & Co. 

Politics, English, An Introduction to. 
By John M. Robertson. Grant Rich- 
ards, 

Poussin, Nicolas, his Life and Work. 
By Elizabeth H. Denio. Sampson 
Low & Co. 

Rubens: his Life, his Work, and his 
Time. By E. Michel. 2 vols. Illus- 
trated. W. Heinemann. 

Smith, Sydney, Wit and Wisdom of. 
Gay & Bird. 

Studies in Love. By Maude Egerton 
King. J. M. Dent & Co, 

Uttermost Farthing, The. By B. Paul 
Neuman. W. Blackwood. 

Voice of the People, The. By Ellen 
Glasgow. W. Heinemann. 








